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I. 
EARLY BUDDHISM. 
BY REV. D. B. SCHNEDER. 


Concerning the life of the founder of Buddhism the trouble 
of scholars is not that too little has been told, but that too large 
a mass of literature has grown up concerning him, for the 
amount that is told about him evidently indicates much less the 
degree of knowledge possessed concerning him than the height 
of admiration in which he was hgld by his devoted and imagina- 
tive biographers. It has been found an impossible task to sepa- 
rate with any reasonable degree of satisfaction the true from the 
purely legendary; so that several scholars, among whom are 
Senart and Kern, have gone so far as to pronounce the whole 
story of Buddha a sun-myth, and to deny the existence of any 
one individual as the founder of the Buddhist faith. This, 
however, is probably an extreme position, and most students of 
Buddhism to-day agree in accepting certain leading facts in ref- 
erence to the life of Buddha, and in regarding much more that 
is written about him as probably trustworthy. 

The main facts as accepted by scholars are about as follows: 
Somewhere between the years 560 and 480 B.C., at Kapila- 
vastu, situated along a branch of the Ganges, there was born to 
Suddhohana, a chief of the tribe of Sakya, and Maya, his wife, 
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a son, to whom was given the name of Siddhartha,* a later 
name, however, being Gautama. Seven days after the birth of 
the son the mother died and the child was reared under the care 
of her sister, a second wife of Suddhohana. Suddhohana was 
possessed of considerable wealth, and he belonged to the warrior 
easte. The life of young Siddhartha was, therefore, probably 
one of ease and comfort, while his education no doubt included 
such parts of the Veda as he, as a member of the warrior caste, 
was privileged to receive instructions in. At the customarily 
early age for marriage in India, Siddhartha married at least one 
wife, Yasodhara, who bore him at least one son, Rahula. At the 
age of twenty-nine years he took the extraordinary step of ex- 
changing the comforts and pleasures of a luxurious home for 
the hardships and austerities of the life of a homeless, begging 
monk. For seven years he lived this life of a Brahman ascetic. 
They were not years of rest, but years of struggle and search 
for light as to the true way of life. At the end of the seven 
years, one night under a fig-tree, known now in Buddhist history 
as the Bo-tree, came the great enlightenment. In a supreme 
moment there flashed upon the monk what seemed to him a clear 
vision of all the errors in which men were wandering, of all the 
sources from which human misery flows, and of the way to the 
annihilation of this misery. Thus did Gautama, the ascetic, be- 
come Buddha, the enlightened. 

For one month Buddha sat in blissful enjoyment of the new 
light. Then he began to preach, first converting five monks who 
had been his companions in his ascetic austerities, and whom he 
met in a grove at the city of Benares. From then on the number 
of converts grew rapidly, people from the higher classes showing 
a special readiness to join him. In the course of time the con- 
verts were organized into a carefully regulated monastic order. 
Later an order of nuns was alsoestablished. Besides these there 
were many lay members—people who revered Buddha and be- 
lieved his teachings, but did not take the monastic vows but re- 


* Monier-Williams places this name in the list of those conferred upon him 
later by his admirers. See his ‘‘ Buddhism,”’ p. 23. 
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mained with their families and continued in their occupations. 
During nine months of the year Buddha and his monks wandered 
about from place to place, with shaven heads and in yellow garb, 
preaching the new way, begging their food and living, now un- 
der the open sky, now in forests, now in huts or rude buildings 
erected for them by pious laymen. 

After a career of forty-five years, at the ripe age of eighty, at 
the town of Kusinagara situated about eighty miles east of his 
birthplace, the great teacher died, surrounded by a host of 
sorrowing followers. It is probable that his last illness was 
brought on by eating boar’s flesh, an act that failed to harmonize 
with his own prohibition of the taking of life. His body was 
burned amid great ceremony. 

This is the simple story of the man who has been enthusiastically 
called the “ Light of Asia.” Much more that is recorded con- 
cerning him may be true, but that it is true can not with cer- 
tainty be affirmed. Some of the legends concerning his life, 
however, are of interest irrespective of the question of their 
truth. One of these is the story of his supernatural conception 
and birth. The story is that when the time came for the Bodhi- 
sattva, or Buddha-to-be, to leave the heaven in which he dwelled, 
he descended in the shape of a white elephant into the womb of 
Maya, the childless wife of Suddhohana, the descent being ac- 
companied by great signs and wonders. The birth took place 
under a satin-tree, the god Brahma receiving the child from the 
side of the mother.* 

Another interesting legend is that of the four visions which 
led Gautama to the great renunciation. It is said that the 
father of the young Gautama took great pains to keep from his 
son a knowledge of the world’s misery. One day, however, the 
son persisted in his determination to see what was beyond the 
narrow confines of his father’s gardens. In a chariot he rode out 
and was over-joyed with the seeing of the sights until 


* Oldenberg’s ‘‘ Buddha,’’ p. 88 ; Monier-Williams’ “‘ Buddhism,”’ p. 23. 
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‘* When midway in the road 
Slow tottering from the hovel where he hid 
Crept forth a wretch in rags, haggard and foul, 
An old, old man, whose shrivelled skin, sun-tanned, 
Clung like a beast’s hide to his fleshless bones. 
Bent was his back with load of many days, 
His eye-pits red with rust of ancient tears, 
His dim orbs blear with rheum, his toothless jaws 
Wagging with palsy and the fright to see 
So many and such joy. One skinny hand 
Clutched a worn staff to prop his quavering limbs, 
And one was pressed upon the ridge of ribs 
Whence came in gasps the heavy, painful breath. 
‘ Alms !’ moaned he, ‘ give, good people, for I die. 
To-morrow or next day !’ then the cough 
Choked him, bot still he stretched his palm and stood 
Blinking and groaning ’mid his spasms, ‘ Alms!’ ’’* 

The crowd hasted to hustle away the disgusting spectacle, but 
young Gautama stopped them and inquired what this creature 
was, and whether other men ever got like him. He was told that 
this was an old man, and that all men became like him, if they 
lived long enough; and the heart of the young man grew sad 
and meditative. This was the first vision. 

In the course of time he made a second visit to the outside 
world, during which, among other things, his attention was at- 
tracted by a voice from the roadside : 

‘*** Help, masters ! lift me to my feet ; oh, help! 
Or I shall die before I reach my house !’ 
A stricken wretch it was, whose quivering frame, 
Caught by some deadly plague, lay in the dust 
Writhing, with fiery purple blotches specked ; 
The chill sweat beaded on his brow, his mouth 
Was dragged awry with twitchings of sore pain, 
The wild eyes swam with inward agony. 
Gasping, he clutched the grass to rise, and rose 
Half-way, then sank, with quaking feeble limbs 
And scream of terror, crying, ‘ Ah, the pain ! 
Good people, help !’ ’’ 

Gautama ran to help the wretch, but his attendant warned him 
against the danger. The young Gautama wondered whether 
other men, then, might also be taken with such maladies and the 


* Arnold’s “‘ Light of Asia,’’ p. 64. 
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reply that sickness has its great harvests of thousands plunged 
his heart into ever deepening sadness. This was the second 
vision. 

The third vision was that of a corpse carried through the 
streets to a funeral pyre. Gautama inquired : 


‘* «Ts this the end which comes 
To all who live?” 
‘ This the end that comes 
To all,’ quoth Chauna ; ‘ he upon the pyre— 
Whore remnants are so petty that the crows 
Caw hungrily, then quit the fruitless feast— 
Ate, drank, laughed, loved, and lived, and liked life well, 
Then came—who knows ?—some gust of jungle wind, 
A stumble on the path, a taint in the tank, 
A snake’s nip, half a span of angry steel, 
A chill, a fish-bone, or a falling tile, 
And life was over and the man is dead.’ ”’ 


Gautama, glowing with a burning passion and a consuming pity, 
could contain himself no longer, and cried, according to the :rords 
of the “ Light of Asia”: 


*** Oh ! suffering world, 
Oh ! known and unknown of my common flesh, 
Caught in this common net of death and woe, 
And life which binds to both ! I see, I feel 
The vastness of the agony of earth, 
The vainness of its joys, the mockery 
Of all its best, the anguish of its worst ; 
Since pleasures end in pain, and youth in age, 
And love in loss, and life in hateful death, 
And death in unknown lives which will but yoke 
Men to their wheel again to whirl the round 
Of false delights and woes that are not false, 
Me too this lure hath cheated, so it seemed 
Lovely to live, and life a sunlit stream 
Forever flowing into a changeless peace ; 
Whereas the foolish ripple of the flood 
Dances so lightly down by bloom and lawn 
Only to pour its crystal quicklier 
Into the foul salt sea. The vail is rent 
Which blinded me! I am as all these men 
Who cry upon their gods and are not heard 
Or are not heeded—yet there must be aid, 
For them and me and all there must be help!’ ”’ 
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Then, after the fourth and last vision, that of a monk with 
shaven crown, in yellow garb, a religious staff in his right hand 
and a mendicant’s alms-bowl in his left, he resolves that he too 
will sever the ties of home and friendship, and become an ascetic, 
in order to seek a way of escape from the ills of worldly existence. 

There are, also, a number of legends describing the tempta- 
tions of Buddha by Mara, the evil one. One occurred immedi- 
ately after his departure from his home. Another just previous 
to his enlightenment. Still another immediately after his attain- 
ment to victory. When he had found his way into the great 
light and was in the first bliss of its enjoyment, Mara, the evil 
one, approached him and tempted him to refrain from proclaim- 
ing to others the truth he had found. “ With great pains, blessed 
one,” said Mara, “hast thou acquired this doctrine. Why pro- 
claim it? Beings lost in desires and lusts will not understand it. 
Remain in quietude. Enjoy Nirvana.” To counteract these 
suggestions the god Brahma Sahampati appeared and called to 
the enlightened one: “ Arise, O spotless one, open the gate of 
Nirvana. Arise, look down upon the world lost in suffering. 
Arise, wander forth, preach the doctrine.”* Buddha heeded the 
voice of the god and went forth and preached. 

The next topic that calls for attention in a systematic study 
of Buddhism is the teaching of Buddha, or the second member 
of the Buddhist triad. For Buddhism always means three things, 
namely, Buddha, his doctrine and his order. The source of in- 
formation concerning the doctrine or teaching of Buddha, as well 
as concerning his life, is the Buddhist sacred scriptures. These 
were not Buddha’s own product. Buddha wrote nothing. They 
were written by his followers at various periods after the master’s 
death. Hence here also the difficulty confronts us of sifting out 
what was substantially Buddha’s own teaching from what is 
purely legendary. The sacred writings of Buddhism, like the 
teachings of the founder himself, are originally in the vernacular 
of the section of India where Buddha lived, namely, the Pali 
language. The general name applied to the Buddhist scriptures 


* Monier-Williams’ “‘ Buddhism,’’ p. 41. 
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is the Tripitaka, or three collections, namely, the Vinaya, con- 
taining the rules of the order, the Sutra, containing the moral 
precepts, and the Abhi-dhama, setting forth the philosophical 
teachings. After Buddha’s death three councils were held to 
collect the sayings of the master and to settle the true canon. 

The teachings of original Buddhism are beautifully systema- 
tized in the doctrine of “the four noble truths,” the first three 
setting forth the dogmatics and the last one the ethics. The 
four truths are the following: 1. The truth of suffering ; 2. The 
truth concerning the origin of suffering ; 3. The truth concerning 
the suppression of suffering ; 4. The truth concerning the path to 
the suppression of suffering. In these four so-called truths we 
have the earliest and most authentic statement of Buddhist teach- 
ing. The knowledge contained in these four truths constituted 
the enlightment which changed Gautama into Buddha. 

Curious as they are, let us take up these four truths one by 
one. The first is the truth of suffering. What does this mean? 
In the first sermon at Benares, Buddha says: “This, ye monks, 
is the sacred truth concerning suffering. Birth is suffering ; old 
age is suffering ; sickness is suffering ; death is suffering; to be 
united with those we hate is suffering; to be separated from 
those we love is suffering; not to attain to what one craves for is 
suffering ; in short, the fivefold clinging to the earthly is suffer- 
ing.” * The sum of all this is that all life is misery. This is 
the inexhaustible theme of Buddhist thought. This is its bound- 
less pessimism. Whether it be in the stern prose of didactic 
utterance or of controversy, or whether it be in the beautiful 
garments of poesy, this is the burden of every breath. Buddha 
proceeds to enlarge on the first truth by explaining how the five- 
fold clinging to the earthly is suffering. The fivefold clinging 
is the clinging to corporeity, to perception, to imagination, to 
forms and to knowing. In all these processes, he says, there is 
involved instability, and instability involves suffering. 

The second truth is about the origin of this universal suffer- 
ing. ‘“ This, ye monks,” says Buddha, “is the sacred truth con- 


* Oldenberg’s “‘ Buddha,”’ p. 227. 
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cerning the origin of suffering: It is the thirst for existence 
which leads from re-birth to re-birth, together with lust and de- 
sire, the thirst for pleasure, the thirst for greatness, the thirst for 
power.” At the bottom of this second truth lies the doctrine of 
transmigration, a doctrine that was brought over from Brahman- 
ism. The doctrine, briefly stated, is this: The souls of men 
after death reappear in another form of life, either higher or 
lower, according to the moral state of the present life. There 
are six kinds of existence through which souls may migrate, 
namely, gods, men, demons, animals, ghosts and beings in hell. 
But if, as taught by the first truth, all life is misery, then re- 
birth is misery. How is this re-birth caused? By man’s thirst 
for existence. That is the second truth stated in brief form. 
We say the desire for existence is one of the native instincts of 
the soul; Buddha taught that this desire is the source of all 
misery and all evil. Man’s thirst or desire for existence is the 
origin of his sufferings. But whence comes this thirst or desire ? 
This question is said to have confronted the mind of Buddha 
already during the third watch of the night of his enlighten- 
ment, and that in answer to it he worked out the celebrated 
chain of causes and effects, which is as follows: “ From igno- 
rance come the instincts derived from former births ; from these 
instincts comes consciousness; from consciousness comes indi- 
vidual being; from individual being come the six organs of 
sense; from the organs of sense comes contact; from contact 
comes sensation; from sensation, desire; from desire, clinging 
to life; from clinging to life, continuity of becoming; from con- 
tinuity of becoming, birth; from birth, decay and death ; from 
decay and death, suffering.” * According to this curious chain, 
suffering sends its root down very far and at the bottom of it is 
ignorance. Desire is only the immediate origin of suffering ; its 
deep origin is ignorance. But what kind of ignorance? Not 
that general lack of knowledge which attaches to all states of 
mind short of omniscience; a much more particular kind of ig- 
norance is meant; it is the ignorance of these four truths of 


* Monier-Williams’ ‘‘ Buddhism,’’ p. 102. 
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Buddhism which we are now considering, namely, that of suf- 
fering, that of the origin of suffering, that of the suppression 
of suffering and that of the way of the suppression of suffering. 
Ignorance of these truths which Buddha discovered on the night 
of his enlightenment, this is the ultimate source of all evil. 
Surely it was a high estimate that Buddha set upon his own 

The third truth is stated by Buddha as follows: “ This, ye 
monks, is the truth concerning the suppression of suffering ; It is 
the suppression of thirst for existence through a total extinction 
of desires; it is a letting go of desire, a renunciation of it, a 
freeing one’s self of it, a refusal to give it a place in the heart.” 
The suppression of suffering and the suppression of desire are 
thus made identical; for desire is suffering. One can go even a 
step further and say that the suppression of suffering is the sup- 
pression of life, because desire, which is suffering, is the very 
ground of life in Buddhist thought. And suppression of life is 
Nirvana. We must not suppose, however, that the suppression 
of life here could be accomplished by such a simple device as 
suicide; that would lead only to another re-birth. This evil, life, 
is not gotten rid of so easily as that. It is a difficult process, 
and there are four stages of inner sanctification connected with it. 
The first stage is that of the man who is just converted. He 
can only be re-born as a god or a man, but not as one of the four 
lower kinds of being. The second stage is that of the man who 
has nearly freed himself from the five fetters. He will have only 
one more re-birth. The third stage is that of him who has quite 
freed himself, and can only be re-born as a god. The fourth and 
last stage is that of the completely freed man, who thus becomes 
an Arhat, and will at death experience no re-birth. He will 
enter Nirvana. This is the summum bonum of Buddhism. And 
what is this Nirvana? Etymologically it means “the state of 
the blown out flame.” Is Nirvana annihilation, total extinction ? 
The answer is vague. Buddha, when asked by a visitor about 
the existence of an enlightened one after death, gave no answer. 
Upon being asked by a disciple why he did not reply, he answered 
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that either an affirmative or a negative reply might have led his 
inquirer into error. Buddha was an agnostic in reference to the 
subject. One thing, however, is clear beyond peradventure; The 
Buddhist Nirvana is a state of unconsciousness, a dreamless sleep 
which knows no waking. This brings us to the end of the dog- 
matics of Buddhism. 

The fourth truth, which now brings us to the ethics, is stated 
in these words: “ This, ye monks, is the path to the suppression 
of suffering: it is the sacred eightfold path which embraces 
1. Right belief; 2. Right resolve; 3. Right speech; 4. Right 
works; 5. Right livelihood; 6. Right exercise or training; T. 
Right mindfulness; 8. Right meditation.” This is the sum of 
Buddhist morality. The true way of the suppression of desire 
and the conquest of suffering—this is the way of living the true 
Buddhist moral life. Let us examine this eightfold path a little 
more closely. The word “right” which occurs in connection 
with every division of the eightfold path must of course not be 
interpreted from the standpoint of any general sense of right, 
but from the particular standpoint of Buddhism. “ Right be- 
lief” means belief in Buddha and his teaching. “ Right resolve” 
means abandoning one’s wife and children and living the life 
of a monk in order the better to extinguish the fires of passion. 
“Right speech” is recitation of Buddha’s doctrine. “Right 
work” is that of a monk. “ Right livelihood” is living by alms 
as a monk does. “ Right exercise” is the suppression of the in- 
dividual self. “Right mindfulness” is keeping in mind the im- 
purities and the impermanence of the body. “ Right meditation ”’ 
is trance-like quietude.* This is the meaning and scope of the 
fundamental ethical precepts of Buddhism. It is a morality ex- 
clusively for a monastic order. Other precepts, however, were 
soon added, and in the course of time the mass of moral con- 
ceptions, sayings, commandments and prohibitions became so 
great and withal so complex that a systematic exposition of them 
is impossible. It is possible, however, to trace three groups 
of moral ideas running through the early ethical thought of 


* Monier-Williams’ ‘‘ Buddhism,’’ p. 44. 
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Buddhism, one centering around external righteousness, one 
around meditation and one around wisdom. For external right- 
eousness five rules are given, namely : 

1. Kill no living thing. 

2. Do not steal another’s goods. 

3. Do not commit adultery. 

4. Do not lie. 

5. Do not drink intoxicating drinks. 

In the case of monks the third rule enjoined absolute chastity, 
and for them a long series of other prohibitions was added. 
This external righteousness is the presupposition of all higher 
morality, such as that of meditation and wisdom. Meditation in 
the Buddhist sense is something of which we can conceive as a 
virtue when we think of communion with God in the Christian 
sense. It is the nearest approach to prayer in primitive Budd- 
hism. Buddhist meditation in its earlier forms is a concentra- 
tion of mind upon the vanity of all objects of human desire, so 
long continued and absorbing, that at last the spirit becomes 
freed from its subordinations to all disturbing elements, loosed 
from the earthy, purified and exalted. It is a kind of virtue or 
exercise to which superior importance has always been attached 
in the Orient. Of wisdom as a Buddhist virtue it is said that 
the soul which is permeated by wisdom is free from all confusion, 
an idea that reminds one of Leibnitz’s theory of clear and con- 
fused monads. There are four kinds of confusion, namely, con- 
fusion caused by desire, confusion caused by becoming, confusion 
caused by error, confusion caused by ignorance. There is evi- 
dently here a perception of the fact that virtue has the clarifying 
effect upon the mind which results in true wisdom. 

Besides this more formal part of the ethical teachings of Budd- 
hism there are also numerous stories, fables and sayings which 
inculcate such virtues as benevolence, peaceableness, gentleness 
and forgiveness. There prevails, moreover, the idea of a per- 
sonal tempter or devil, Mara, as well as of gods, who occupy in 
the Buddhist system somewhat the same place as angels do in 
the Christian system. The idea of merit also runs through the 
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Buddhist ethical system, the teaching being that all morality 
produces merit, and that merit helps toward re-birth into higher 
forms of life and finally to the cessation of re-births. The goal 
of all is Nirvana. 

One more division necessarily follows in this exposition of 
Buddhism, namely, the monastic order. After gaining his first 
converts Buddha united them with himself in a brotherhood, 
and from then on all true followers of Buddha became members 
of this order. Devotees were first admitted as novices, then as 
full members of the brotherhood. The ceremony for the admis- 
sion of a novice could take place in the presence of any respon- 
sible member of the order. The candidate presented himself in 
yellow garb, his right shoulder bared, his head shaved, and he 
repeated three times the triple formula : 

‘“*T go for refuge to Buddha ; 
I go for refuge to the doctrine ; 
I go for refuge to the order.’’ 

This completed the ceremony. He was then instructed in the 
ten prohibitions, the first five being the ones already mentioned, 
as the five rules of external righteousness, and relating to killing, 
stealing, unchastity, lying and drinking strong drink. The re- 
maining five were as follows: “6. Do not eat at forbidden times; 
7. Do not dance, sing, play on musical instruments, or look upon 
worldly spectacles; 8. Do not use garlands, scents, unguents or 
ornaments; 9. Do not use a high or broad bed; 10. Do not re- 
ceive gold or silver.”* 

The admission to full monkhood was more formal. The can- 
didate appeared before a conclave of not less than ten monks. 
The nature of the rite and of the questions he would have to 
answer was first made plain to him. Then he was required to 
select a monk who would be his teacher for five years after ad- 
mission. After these and other preliminaries the novice adjusted 
his vestments properly, bowed before the conclave, seated himself 
on the ground and with joined hands, asked three times for ad- 
mission into full monkhood, in these words: “ I entreat the Order 


* Monier-Williams’ ‘* Buddhism,’’ p. 75. 
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for full monkhood ; have compassion on me and uproot me from 
the world.” Thereupon he was asked thus: “ Are you free from 
leprosy, boils, consumption, epilepsy, etc.? Are you a male? 
Are you a free man and not in the royal service? Are you free 
from debts? Have you the consent of your parents? Are you 
full twenty years old? Have you an alms-bowl and vestments? 
What is your name? What is your teacher’s name?” If the 
answers were satisfactory he was admitted and instructed to trust 
to only four resources and to abstain from four chief forbidden 
acts. The four resources were: 1. Broken morsels given in alms 
for food; 2. Rags from a dust heap for clothes; 3. Roots of 
trees for an abode; 4. Liquid putrefying excreta of cows for 
medicine. “Under certain circumstances, however, indulgences 
in all four cases were allowed. The four prohibitions were: “ 1. 
Unchastity and sexual acts of any kind; 2. Taking anything not 
given, even a blade of grass; 3. Killing any living thing; 4. 
Falsely claiming the extraordinary powers of a perfected saint.” 
The commandments and prohibitions, however, did not stop with 
these chief ones. Nearly every act of a monk’s life was made 
subject to the minutest regulation. The monk’s round of daily 
life was simple. It began with meditations, recitations of the 
doctrine or hearing the doctrine recited. Then the alms-bowl 
was taken in hand, and a tour was made through the neighboring 
village or town to gather enough food for the noonday meal, the 
only meal of the day. The prescribed mode of begging did not 
allow the making of any verbal request. With downcast eyes 
the mendicant would stop a few moments before the entrance to 
a house, and then, whether there was a response or not, pass on. 
No word of thanks was uttered in case of a response, it being 
considered a privilege to give, an act that secured merit. After 
the return from the itinerancy the frugal meal was disposed of, 
after which there was rest, and then further contemplation and 
intoning of Buddhist scriptures ; also by the senior monks preach- 
ing to laymen. Sins had to be confessed to one another at stated 
times. Monks could also be expelled from the order, and when 
once expelled they could never return.* 


* Oldenberg’s ‘‘ Buddha,’’ p. 376. 
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The order of nuns was subject to the instruction and direction 
of the monks. A nun could not attain to perfection without be- 
ing born as a man. Lay brothers and lay sisters could, of 
course, not expect to reach perfection either, but they had the 
prospect of lessening the number of their future births. Their 
meritorious works consisted mainly in ministering to the welfare 
of monks and nuns. 

Thus the marrow of Buddhism is the monastic order. True 
Buddhism is monasticism. Outside of the order there is no sal- 
vation. This order, however, is not an ecclesiastical heirarchy. 
The monks are not priests, not mediators between humanity and 
divinity. They are rather a communistic body into which any 
one of whatever caste may be admitted, and in which no one has 
superior authority beyond what is freely accorded him on the 
score of age or wisdom. The weakness of the order as a self- 
perpetuating force in society consisted in its lack of a head, after 
the death of Buddha, in its lack of any central authority or 
court of appeal in matters of doctrine or discipline, in its lack 
of a central place of influence and in its extreme spirit of toler- 
ation. In reference to this last point one of the later rules pre- 
scribed for monks was: “Never think nor say that your own 
religion is the best. Never renounce the religion of others.” 
The twelfth of the celebrated edicts of King Asoka, the Con- 
stantine of Buddhism, was: “The beloved of the Gods honors 
all forms of religious faith—there ought to be reverence for 
one’s own faith and no reviling of that of others.”* 

Having now taken a hurried glance at the chief facts of 
Buddha’s life, his doctrine and his order, let us ask the question, 
What is Buddhism? What estimate must we form of its fun- 
damental principles, its scope, its merits and its defects ? 

The conviction that presents itself to one’s mind with greatest 
force after such a survey of the subject as has been attempted, 
is, that in its original form Buddhism is not a religion. It con- 
tains religious elements, but essentially it cannot properly be de- 
nominated a religion. 


* Monier-Williams’ “‘ Buddhism,’’ pp. 90, 126. 
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It has no God. It speaks of gods, indeed, but these are 
merely inhabitants of the invisible region called heaven, and 
members of the sixth or highest class of beings through which 
there is transmigration. The gods are subject to the law of 
birth, old age and death like men, and are thus in need of en- 
lightenment no less than men. They are the inferiors of Buddha 
and of all Arhats. Strictly speaking, Buddhism is atheism. 

It has no revelation. Its sacred scriptures do not profess to 
be a revelation from a superhuman source. They simply consist 
of the sayings and teachings of Buddha. Buddha, indeed, ex- 
perienced the great enlightenment; but it was an enlightenment 
that was entirely self-evolved. It was not the result of prayer 
nor of communion with a higher being; it was the result of 
meditation. There never was a claim to anything higher. 

Being without a god, Buddhism is of course without worship, 
without sacrifice, without priest, without prayer, without help or 
guidance from a higher source. The only help or light that can 
come from without is the encouragement or advice of a fellow- 
monk. But even on this Buddha did not dwell much. He 
taught his followers, not a doctrine of absolute dependence upon 
God, but of absolute dependence upon self. “Be your own 
light, your own refuge; seek no other refuge.” These were his 
words even at the very end of his life. There is no Buddhist 
“Rock of Ages.” There is no love of God to vivify and inspire, 
no will of God to follow, no sense of sin, no atonement, no hope 
of an everlasting communion with an all-wise, all-powerful, eter- 
nally abiding Personality of love. 

What there is in Buddhism, therefore, that can claim even a 
semblance of religion is very limited. A feeling of the need of 
deliverance, the reverance for Buddha, his doctrine and his order, 
which soon began to develop, and possibly a few other features 
may perhaps properly be called religious colorings or tendencies 
of the system. 

Neither is Buddhism a philosophy, though its philosophic fea- 
tures are more conspicuous than its religious ones. Buddhism 
does not seek to satisfy man’s thirst for knowledge. It makes no 
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profession of unlocking the secrets of the universe, or of setting 
forth the fundamental principles of all things. Buddhism knows 
nothing about the origin of the world. It has no original germ 
of all things, no . world-soul, no personal principle. It knows 
nothing about the end of all things. Buddha did not reveal 
these things, according to the legends, because they were of no 
help in suppressing desire and reaching Nirvana. The story is 
told that on a certain occasion the Enlightened One gathered a 
handful of leaves. Holding them up before his disciples: he 
asked them whether the leaves in his hand or the leaves on the 
tree under which he sat were the more numerous. The disciples 
replied that the leaves on the tree were by far the greater in 
number. “In like manner,” said the master, “ are the things I 
have not told you more numerous than the things I have told 
you. And why have I withheld from you many things? Be- 
cause they would not further you in holiness, because they would 
not incite you to retreat from the worldly, because they would 
not help you toward the extinction of lusts, toward the cessation 
of changeableness, toward peace, toward enlightenment, toward 
Nirvana.” 

Nevertheless the philosophical elements in this non-philo- 
sophic system deserve attention. They are rather in the form of 
presuppositions more or less definitely enunciated, than of ex- 
plicit philosophical dogmas. Heraclitus, one of the greatest of 
pre-Socratic Grecian philosophers, taught that all things are in 
a state of flux, that nothing is, but that all is becoming. It is a 
curious coincidence that the Indian sage, a contemporary of 
Heraclitus, should stand upon this same principle as the phil- 
osophical basis of his teaching. All is changeableness, all is 
flux. This is the most fundamental and foremost philosophical 
principle of Buddhism. Hence, instead of saying, as some have 
done, that Buddhism teaches the nothingness of all things, we 
must rather say that Buddhism teaches the changeableness of all 
things. The world is not a being, nor a not-being, but a becom- 
ing. Man’s body is not an abiding substance, but a continuous 
process of union and disintegration of particles. As regards 
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man’s spiritual nature, over two thousand years before Hume 
propounded the same theory, did Buddhism teach that the soul is 
only a continuous grouping of perceptions, imaginations and 
ideas, which totally and finally dissolves at death, that the soul 
therefore exists only as a process, not as an entity. What is 
true of the human soul is true of the gods or divine spirits. An 
eternal spirit, self-identical and out-living the changes of time 
cannot exist. The eternity of matter even is denied.* The only 
eternal is the endless succession of causes and effects, according 
to the chain of the twelve links already described. It is difficult 
to understand how the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, 
which has ever played such a conspicuous réle in oriental 
thought, could be held in connection with this doctrine of 
universal change and especially with the doctrine of the essential 
non-existence of the soul. But it must be remembered that 
Buddhism did not originate the doctrine and that the form in 
which it is held is a modification of the metempsychosis of 
Brahmanism. Buddha taught that every being is made up of 
five constituent elements, of which consciousness is most funda- 
mental and although these are dissolved at death, immediately, 
by virtue of the force of the individual’s acts in life, a new com- 
bination of five elements is formed, the process of the new 
creation being so instantaneous as practically to amount to a 
continuation of the former personality. The link of connection 
_ between past, present and future bodies is, therefore, not the 

soul itself, but an act-force. But however weak this attempt 
mgy be to construct a bridge over the inconsistency between 
Buddhist philosophy and this ancient doctrine of transmigration, 
the doctrine of transmigration was nevertheless firmly held and 
the whole Buddhist system, both in its original form and in its 
later modifications rests squarely upon it. 

The consideration of these philosophical elements of Buddhism 
now has led us very near to the heart of the Buddhist system. 
The traveller crossing a broad expanse of ocean becomes weary of 
the ceaseless instability that is above him, around him and be- 


* Oldenberg’s ‘‘ Buddha,’’ p. 246. 
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neath his feet. The voyager sailing over the broader expanse of 
the ocean of life also sometimes wearily says : 
‘* Change and decay in all around I see ; 
O Thou who changest not! abide with me.’’ 

Those ancient people living under the clear light of the Indian 
sky and oppressed with a sense of the changeableness of all things 
excepting change itself, also grew weary. And they knew of no 
terra firma on which their feet might some time rest; they had 
no clear perception of the great One who changes not. The re- 
sult was the great and deep and far-reaching state of mind ex- 
pressed in the awful word pessimism. Whether it was the feel- 
ing of this transitoriness of all things alone, or whether the 
result was aggravated by any racial, climatic or other physical 
pecularities it is difficult to determine, but that pessimism has a 
fearful hold upon the Oriental mind is a great historical fact. 
There have been apostles of pessimism in Occidental countries— 
Schopenhauer and Hartmann among others; but nowhere else 
has this sombre view of things found the universal acceptance 
which has been accorded it in India, and also in China and Japan. 
Probably pessimism grows with the progress of enlightenment 
and civilization where the light and hope of Christianity are lack- 
ing to offset the dark side of mundane existence. India, China 
and Japan have been having a civilization of their own; they 
have thought ; and probably it is because their thinking has been 
unaided by the Gospel of hope that they have thought pessimistic- 
ally. 

All life is misery. All existence is an evil. This was the 
conclusion of Buddhism. And what now did Buddhism make of 
the situation as it saw the situation? What did it do about it? 
The answer to this question gives us the essence of Buddhism, 
and it is not difficult to understand what the answer must neces- 
sarily be. Probably many of the thinking minds of the world 
to-day, if left without the light and the reassuring experiences 
and promises of the religion of Jesus Christ, would welcome 
above all things a dreamless, eternal sleep. De Quincey said: 
“ Death we can face; but knowing, as some of us do, what is 
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human life, which of us is it that without shuddering could (if 
we were summoned) face the hour of birth?” To find, there- 
fore, that the Buddhist remedy for the ills of existence is escape 
from existence itself, reveals to us how near the core of things 
this ancient system of belief penetrated. Like Hamlet, Buddha 
faced the question of “To be or not to be ;” but unlike Hamlet, 
he chose “ not to be.” He was afraid of no dreams and the voice 
of his conscience was too faint and indistinct to make him a 
coward. He chose the way of absolute indifference to the joys 
and sorrows of life as the surest possible way of escaping from a 
recurrence of life after death. He made it the sole aim of his 
life to effect escape from life, the whole vocation of existence to 
become freed from the ceaseless round of births, deaths and re- 
births. 

Thus it becomes plain that Buddhism resolves itself merely 
into a sort of humanitarianism, based on pessimism—a something 
that is eudemonistic in principle and stoical in method. Its 
central method is only the reverse side of the Epicurean search 
for happiness, namely, escape from misery. Its method differs 
from that of the Stoics only in detail, the features of indifference 
and the suppression of desires being common to both systems. 
It is a system that is without a higher law, without a sphere for 
the play of conscience, without sin in the real sense. The only 
element in it that bears the semblance of a moral law is the best 
mode of suppressing desire, and thus of escaping from existence. 
The only conscience is the feeling of the wisdom of following this 
best mode of suppressing desire. The only sin is any act which 
will retard one’s progress toward Nirvana. The total negativity 
of the system is most conspicuous. ll its precepts for the regu- 
lation of life, all its encouragements to moral effort, all its 
hedgings about of the individual life by the restraining influences 
of a monastic order, have for their ultimate aim nothing other 
than the extinction of the self which they so diligently seek to 
elevate. Purity is repeatedly and beautifully insisted upon. 
The inner purity and sanctification of the heart, it is said, is the 
true Buddhism. Him who speaks and acts with pure thoughts 
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will joy follow as does his own shadow. But with what promise 
is purity enjoined? “The pure in heart shall see God ” says the 
Nazarene. “The pure in heart shall become extinct,” says 
Buddha. With Christianity purity means standing in right per- 
sonal relations ; with Buddhism it means mere negative suppres- 
sion of that which fails to make for merit as a furtherance 
toward Nirvana. The ethics of personal relations, which con- 
stitutes the chief portion of Christian ethics, scarcely has a place 
in the ethics of Buddhism. 

Thus we must conclude that the way of life propounded by 
the Indian sage is not only not a religion nor a philosophy, but 
also as a mere humanitarianism profoundly unsatisfactory. 

But must we say then that the effect of Buddhism upon human 
society has been only evil? Must we regard this ancient remedy 
for human ills discovered through the severe struggle of an ear- 
nest man, a curse and only a curse? Not necessarily. In the 
first place Buddhism in relation to the Brahmanism which pre- 
ceded it was a Protestantism and a Reformation. It was, indeed, 
not as decided and thorough-going as the Christian Reformation 
of the sixteenth century. But it provided an escape from the 
crushing hierarchy of the Brahmans, it offered relief from the 
thraldom of caste and opened the way of salvation to all. It 
was a movement in favor of the people, and to the people as a 
people Buddhism did the first preaching. It awakened wide- 
spread interest in things higher than the things of sense. It 
inculcated purity and gentleness and mercy. It enhanced refine- 
ment and a more general study of letters. Moreover, it was a 
movement that was sincere. The monk Gautama left home and 
parents and wife and child, and struggled most earnestly and 
honestly for light upon the darkened pathway of life. Many 
millions of people after him left all that was dear and attractive 
in life and entered upon a career of poverty, celibacy and home- 
lessness in order to further themselves and humanity in a better 
way. They made sincere sacrifices for their own higher selves 
and for others, and sincere sacrifice blesses both those who make 
it and those who are the beneficiaries of it or upon whom its 
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benign influence falls. And still another and a greater thing 
that must be said is, that Buddhism was born of compassion. 
Among the most comforting words that ever fell from the lips of 
our Saviour are those in the eleventh chapter of St. Matthew: 
“ Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” We love to speak of Him as “ the infinitely com- 
passionate Saviour.” The fact, therefore, that Buddhism is one 
of the world’s great expressions of compassion brings it very near 
to us and gives it its highest recommendation. Unless the 
records we have are utterly untrustworthy, it was compassion in 
great part that impelled Gautama to retire into a life of asceticism 
in order to find a way of escape from human misery. His en- 
lightenment, indeed, sprang out of his extreme and determined 
pessimism. But he was led to proclaim his discovery only by 
his deep sympathy and compassion for suffering humanity. The 
work of Buddha and his immediate followers, in most marked 
contrast with Mohammed and his followers, seems to betray no 
craving for power, no thirst for fame, but only a sincere purpose 
to extend the blessings of a new-found light. 

On the other hand, the manifestly evil effects of Buddhism upon 
human society cannot be over-looked. As the humanitarianism 
which Buddhism most distinctively is, although its propagation 
has sprung from compassion, its teaching that a right mode of 
life necessitates a man’s leaving home and wife and children in- 
volves much heartlessness. Moreover, Buddhism is subversive of 
the normal order of society. Concerning the home, whose in- 
tegrity is the corner-stone of all good social order, Buddha said : 
“ A wise man should avoid married life as if it were a burning 
pit of live coals.” And again: “Full of hindrance is married 
life, defiled by passion. How can one who dwells at home live 
the higher life in all its purity?” The enlightened life also re- 
quired a man to lay aside all worldly occupations and become a 
drone and a dependent upon society. When a man became a 
true follower of Buddha he ceased to add anything to the world’s 
material comfort or well-being. It is true that people could 
become lay-members of the order and thus remain in their occu- 
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pations and homes. But they were mere appendages and did not 
share in the true life of Buddhahood. They were put under sev- 
eral moral precepts, but the chief test of their faithfulness was 
their readiness to serve the monks, and the chief reason for their 
existence, from the Buddhist standpoint, seemed to be to perform 
such service. 

So far as the philosophical elements of Buddhism are con- 
cerned, inasmuch as their chief influence has been to foster the 
pessimism of the Orient, they have done immense harm. India, 
China and Japan are steeped in pessimism, and this fact has con- 
tributed vastly to the stagnation, the feebleness and the listless- 
ness of these nations hitherto. 

As to the matter of religion, while original Buddhism was 
not a religion, it displaced a religion, for Brahmanism was a reli- 
gion. Moreover, because it failed to discard the gods altogether, 
it presented a semblance of religion and thus in the minds of men 
stood in the place of a religion ; in this position its influence has 
been to dwarf or even to atrophy the God-consciousness of untold 
millions of earth’s children. The gods of Buddhism were in- 
ferior to Buddha; yet Buddha was only a man; he never pro- 
fessed to be more, and his early followers regarded him as such. 
The result has been that the God-idea has been lowered, the God- 
perceptive power to a great extent atrophied. The extent and 
influence of this injury upon the religious life of the people of 
the Orient is beyond calculation, and is constantly and every- 
where manifest. It is of all injuries inflicted upon humanity by 
this ancient but mistaken teaching the greatest. 

Lastly, Buddhism is at war with the moral order of the uni- 
verse. It pronounces the existing order of things fundamentally 
and totally wrong and takes up arms against it. It stands as 
the world’s greatest negative next to the kingdom of evil itself. 
Its tendency is therefore subversive of all that is normal and 
right, and as such stands as one of the greatest wrongs of human 
history. 














Il. 
MATTER AND SPIRIT. 


BY REV. W. E. KREBS. 


Two THINGS. 


To these two things all existences in the universe are capable 
of being reduced. Two things—no more, no less. They are 
separate and distinct, yet intimately related. 

What is matter? It is impossible to tell. We may say it is 
force, but that would be only changing the question to another. 
What is force? If we call it electricity, or in fact by any other 
term, we will find ourselves in the same dilemma. 

But there are certain things we may intelligently predicate of 
matter. We may say it is that which has extension in space 
and duration in time. To this we may add that matter is that 
which is impenetrable and inert. 

Spirit is something still more incomprehensible. We are not 
able even to say positively what its attributes are. But as it is 
the direct opposite of matter, we can negatively affirm that spirit 
is that which has no extension in space, no duration in time, is 
not impenetrable and not inert. 

Spirit is eternal. This, however, cannot mean existing in the 
past and in the future countless millions of years, for spirit nas 
no years. Spirit is infinite; which, however, cannot mean filling 
all space, for spirit has no space. Spirit, eternal and infinite, is 
God. God is spirit. Though a personal being in the highest 
sense, He is the all, and so far there is truth in pantheism. Be- 
yond Him, above Him, higher than He, there is nothing. 

This absolute spirit projected into existence matter, to be a 
thing so different from spirit and so far beneath spirit, that 
nothing can be more different or further below. Thus time and 
space began. And so far back and so widespread we may con- 
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ceive this matter to be that to us practically, though not theoret- 
ically, time is eternal and space infinite. That is, we cannot 
conceive of the remote past time when matter began, nor the re- 
mote place where it does not exist. 

Thus there are in existence these two, matter and spirit, no 
more and no less. 

CREATION. 

The penetrable produced the impenetrable, the active the in- 
ert, that which exists neither in time nor space produced that 
which can exist only in time and space. What is seen has not 
been made out of things which do appear. Spirit called for its 
direct opposite, matter. Matter, which is inert, could not of it- 
self spring into existence, and time beginning when matter was 
projected, matter could not exist before time was. Thus we 
have the creation. When created, in orderjthat there might be 
nothing beyond on its side, as there was nothing beyond spirit 
on its side, matter was created, we may well suppose, in the most 
attenuated and simple form. And further, as the projection of 
active spirit, matter in its attenuated form was likely in rapid 
motion—as the projection of the highest self-consciousness, it 
was likely intensely hot. 

Thus in creation we may see the fundamental relation existing 
between the two, matter and spirit, matter is the projection of 
spirit to this utmost form. Spirit is not the attenuation of mat- 
ter ; neither ought we say that matter is the attenuation of spirit. 
For spirit before matter was already all-pervading—there was 
no room, so to speak, for spirit to attenuate itself, all that was to 
be done was to project itself into an altogether different form ab- 
solutely opposite. This absolutely opposite form is matter. 
Without spirit matter would cease to be. Spirit can exist with- 
out matter, but it is inherent in spirit to project itself as matter. 
Thus the two are absolutely different, yet absolutely related. 

But thus viewed there would be a tremendous chasm between 
matter and spirit—a chasm so tremendous that we cannot con- 
ceive a greater. How was this chasm bridged? Gently, not 
violently; step by step, not all at once. Spirit, without lessening 
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or impairing itself, projected itself a little more, and matter con- 
sequently assumed a higher form. There was a combining of 
atoms, a concentrating, and worlds sprung into existence one after 
another. This, of course, not by matter itself, but by additional 
action or communication of spirit that originally projected it into 
being. By gravitation, which is nothing else than the activity 
of spirit within, systems of worlds made their appearance. Not 
all at once, but, in the universe of matter, matter may be con- 
ceived as existing even now in every possible state, that is, mat- 
ter here in one state, there in another. This planet of ours may 
be regarded as the type of all others. Some worlds are in the 
condition of chaos ours once was in, some in its present condi- 
tion of order peopled with intelligent beings, some in the condi- 
tion ours will be in when it has undergone its catastrophe by fire. 

All of spirit that matter in its first simple and attenuated form 
possessed was, we may readily conceive, just so much as was 
necesssary for it merely to be. Additional or larger communica- 
tions of spirit were necessary from period to period to lead matter 
by degrees up higher. Each act or degree of communication re- 
quired time to develope itself in matter, or rather to develop 
matter and bring out to the fullest extent all that was involved 
in that particular act of spirit-communication. Matter of itself 
could rise no higher than the power thus given it. Spirit gave 
itself to matter not in its fullness, but by measure—not all at 
once, but by degrees. In Revelation we read that God gives to 
the Son the spirit not by measure, but in all fullness, implying that 
in other directions it was the divine habit to give the spirit by 
measure. 


THER RELATION. 

Spirit exists first, matter afterwards. Spirit can exist without 
matter, but matter cannot exist without spirit. Matter is the 
form which spirit has been pleased to assume ; and so spirit lies 
within, or stands under, or pervades, all matter—in eternity 
potentially in the Son, in time actually in the projection of matter 
in the Holy Spirit. To reach the extreme point opposite to 
spirit, spirit projects matter in its most attenuated or atomistic 
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form. In these atoms spirit appears first perhaps in gravitation, 
then in crystalization; in greater fulness in the plant, in still 
greater in the animal, until greatest of all in man, the image and 
likeness of God. Thus the chasm is bridged, and the universe 
of being is a unity. Hence we have in matter the so-called 
mineral, vegetable, animal and human kingdoms. And in each 
and every one, as the Scriptures declare, it is spirit that makes 
things live or exist. Take spirit out of them, and they will cease 
to be, or rather will return to their original state in the world. 

Spirit, being infinitely great, would naturally show itself, or 
assume forms, in varieties so numerous as to baffle the attempts 
of human minds to describe them. In the mineral world men 
have found some seventy elements, and these elements in com- 
binations countless in number. It is spirit that causes these ele- 
ments to be, and possibly from one original element, and it is 
spirit that combines them in the definite proportions of chemistry. 
In the vegetable and animal kingdoms also we need not be sur- 
prised when we recognize the spirit that is in them, at the pro- 
digious variety in size, color, shape and number. In this view 
the hitherto perplexing question, for what good were these things 
created, need not be asked—they are the natural and necessary 
outcome or display of the infinite spirit that works in matter. 
When man is reached, the image of God is reached ; spirit in 
matter has attained its end and aim, and we should expect but 
one type—Adam and his counterpart, Eve. Local circumstances 
may have painted the faces of their children in course of time 
with different colors, yet are they all of one type, and not divided 
as birds, beasts, fishes, reptiles and insects. The Scriptures say 
that spirit gives life and breath to all, but every nation of men 
it hath made of one. 


INVOLUTION AND EVOLUTION. 


It is by steps or degrees, from the lowest to the highest, that 
spirit lays hold of matter. It is spirit’s prerogative to handle 
matter in this way ; matter being inert cannot of itself rise higher 
than itself. Matter can rise by successive stages, only by the 
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impartation to it of spirit’s being in larger and larger measure. 
The mineral of itself cannot become a plant, the plant a beast, 
the beast a man. Development or advancement is clearly mani- 
fest in the laying hold of matter by spirit, but it is brought about 
by successive acts or communications of spirit, each time higher 
or greater. When nothing higher or greater is in view, spirit 
works by male and female, by stamen and pistil. As the Scrip- 
tures say, spirit has given to each of the seeds a body of its own, 
each plant bearing fruit after its kind, in which is its seed, every 
fish, too, every fowl and every beast after its kind. Eve says of 
Cain, I have gotten a man from the Lord. 

New kinds are produced de novo by spirit alone ; one kind can- 
not produce another kind ; it can evolve only what spirit first in- 
volved. Involution precedes evolution. You can extract the 
cube root of 8 because the root 2 is rolled or wrapped up in it; 
out of 9 you cannot evolve a cube root, for no finite root or num- 
ber is involved in it. 

In one geological age of the world certain genera and species 
of plants and animals appeared only to become extinct by the 
convulsions of nature, leaving no seed behind. A new age ap- 
pearing, new and higher genera and species came into being, 
created de novo from the dust of the ground. All this immense 
while, spirit, as Inspiration declares, was brooding upon the face 
of the waters. According to the same authority, in our own age 
plants and animals sprung not from their predecessors, but from 
the dry land, earth. Particularly emphatic do the Scriptures 
make the case when the time came for man to be created. Not 
simply from the earth, but from the dust of the ground, the same 
kind of dust to which he afterwards returned, was Adam formed. 
To throw discredit upon this divine statement, a ludicrous turn is 
sometimes given to the transaction, by adopting the sentiment of 
the unlettered negro, according to which God made Adam of 
mud and stood him up against a fence to dry! It is to be feared 
that something like this is the invisible picture in many a mind. 

To the contrary, the creation must have been instantaneous. 
He who made the aeons, the light, the plant, the beast, made man 
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also by speaking, that is, by the Word, the Son, through the 
Holy Spirit proceeding from Him, and the work was instantly 
done. The forming out of dust and the inbreathing of life, by 
which living creature man came to be, were clearly one simul- 
taneous and instantaneous act. It was spirit taking up matter in 
the highest form. All preceding acts of spirit, immense in 
variety, were but preparatory to this; and this was the true and 
only preparation. In the one human pair in Eden were wrapped 
up all individuals, and spirit by natural generation brings them 
into actual existence—evolution preceded by involution. 

This is the way things look as seen from the spirit side. 
Looked at from the matter side, as is generally the way, matter 
seems to start from lowest condition and rise of itself by degrees 
laboriously for ages evolving life (a mysterious thing, though, 
which biology fails to explain). First a protoplasm, then the 
minute cells forming additional cells, until plant life and animal 
life are reached, which, the weaker perishing, the stronger sur- 
viving, under favorable environs rise higher and higher—a 
mollusk, a fish, a reptile, a kangaroo, an ape,a man. Seen from 
the side of matter, things do look that way. So in Plato’s cave, 
the images pursuing each other on the inside wall seem to be 
doing it all themselves, while according to that philosopher the 
true causes were the realities on the outside. It may be safely 
affirmed that science will never reach its aim if it ignores the 
presence and operation of spirit. 


THE INCARNATION. 


Since the beginning of the present geological age there has 
been no new creation as there was then. Spirit’s activity in that 
form ceased ; God ended his work and rested. Only what was 
then involved by spirit has by the same spirit been ever since 
evolving in the propagation of the various forms of life. But 
when we come to the time of Jesus Christ we have the first and 
only act of creation by spirit since the days of Adam. Even in 
the deluge of Noah a seed was preserved. Christ Jesus is a new 
creation. The human race of itself, even with the spirit thus far 
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communicated, could never have produced such offspring. In 
vain would have been the most favorable environments and the 
most powerful operation of the law of the survival of the fittest. 
No evolution because no involution. There had to be a new lay- 
ing hold of matter by spirit and higher than any hitherto known. 
The Holy Spirit came upon a Virgin, and the power of the 
Highest overshadowed her, so that, without knowing man, she 
conceived in her womb, and in the regular course of time brought 
forth her son Jesus. 

Unto the mineral spirit was imparted by measure, to the plant 
in larger measure, to the animal still larger, and to Adam the 
largest of all. But unto Jesus spirit was not given by measure, 
but all the fulness of divinity dwelt in him. Now, while indeed 
there had been a preparation going on in the history of the race 
for this great event, both negative among the Gentiles and posi- 
tive among the Jews, yet there was nothing in all humanity that 
could issue in or attain to this wondrous incarnation. There had 
to be a new direct coming or outpouring—let us not call it inter- 
ference—from on high, a new laying hold of matter by spirit. 

On this impregnable rock we can take a stand and re-survey 
the ground gone over. If the incarnation is not a new creation, 
but merely the result of evolution, then may man and every liv- 
ing creature, yea every existing thing, be also the result of evolu- 
tion ; and from the beginning, if there were a beginning, matter, 
called into being by God, if there be a God, though at first but 
a very small affair, must yet have had inwrapped within it not 
only all sorts of minerals and plants and fishes and birds and in- 
sects and beasts and man, but also God himself, the very Author 
of the primitive monad ! 

No wonder that in certain directions men refuse to let their 
lips utter their faith in the conception by the Holy Spirit and 
birth of the Virgin Mary. They at least seem to realize that the 
doctrines of evolution and the incarnation stand or fall together. 
If the incarnation is to stand as a new creation, then also must 
stand as a new creation every divine act by which matter rose to 
a state higher than it occupied just before ; and further, as the 
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conception of Jesus was as instantaneous as the springing into 
existence of light after the divine fiat, though preceded by a long 
period of upward steppings, so also instantaneous must have been 
the springing into existence of every different form of being. 

But perhaps it may be asked, why may not spirit that in the 
incarnation laid hold of matter highly organized in the womb of 
the Virgin Mary have laid hold of organized matter also in the 
womb of a female anthropoid ape instead of unorganized dust 
and produced by an inbreathing the living creature man? And 
so on back, or down, to the lowest form of existence? Well, 
that in each case would at all events be a new creation—a grad- 
ually higher communication of spirit, not present in that form or 
degree before. But in the incarnation the very nature of the 
case demanded not a creation de novo, but a re-creation of degen- 
erate man. God could have utterly destroyed man and called 
forth from the dust of the ground a new man, but that would 
have been destruction not salvation. Jesus is a Saviour, true to 
his name. Therefore the creation of Adam and the incarnation 
of the Son are parallel, not in the bringing in of a new race, but 
in the higher laying hold of matter by spirit. A re-creation is 
still a new creation. Therefore if a re-creation was possible not 
by humanity itself, but only by spirit, so was the creation of man, 
beast, bird, fish, plant and stone possible by same spirit, and not 
by any power previously resident in matter. 


REGENERATION. 


In the mineral, matter and spirit have mere existence ; in the 
plant, they have attained to life; in the animal, to life and self- 
feeling; in man, to self-feeling and self-consciousness. Death 
may be viewed in two aspects. With reference to matter, death 
is a disturbance with spirit and finally a violent or coercive and 
more or less painful separation from it. With reference to spirit, 
it is a disturbance with God and finally a complete antagonism 
to Him. Man by nature is in both aspects dying, and unde- 
livered will die. 

Spirit in its fulness laid hold of humanity in the womb of a 
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virgin to overcome death and bring life and immortality to light. 
After developing his human life to perfection, He communicates 
the Holy Spirit to those who will accept, whose work now is to 
touch and revivify their spirits by imbuing them with the perfect 
human life of Christ. This is a being born from above or of 
the Spirit. Spirit first, later matter. For that which is born of 
the Spirit is not matter, but spirit. 

And just here in this regeneration of man is still further seen 
the reason why the incarnation cannot be a creation de novo from 
the dust of the ground, for it is the salvation of the old, not the 
creation of another race that is the aim. Here also from the 
necessity of the case we have not another laying hold of matter 
by spirit, but a higher laying hold of spirit by Spirit. There is 
nothing in the depraved human spirit capable of developing or 
evolving into this higher condition of spirit. It is in that sense 
a new creation. Inspiration calls the result a new creature, old 
things having passed away in the sense of their having become 
new—the result of being in Christ by the Holy Spirit. So that 
here we may again affirm, if this is a creation, though principally 
in the realm of spirit, why may not the appearance of entirely 
new species be a creation in the lower realm of matter? The im- 
possibility of a thing developing above its own plane and evolv- 
ing into another thing higher than itself is likely universal in 
its application. 

HaDEs. 

This is the realm of pure spirit, and so far therefore an im- 
perfect state. On the dissolution of an individual, matter is left 
behind in the world of matter; the spirit goes over into the 
world of spirit, which is hades, or sheol. If we be not allowed 
to call the spirit in that state disembodied, we must at least be 
permitted to call it un-mattered. For even if you persist in as- 
scribing body to the spirit in hades, you must concede that it is 
a spiritual body, and the word “ body” now so mysterious and 
inexplicable will become more inexplicable and mysterious still. 
The clearest way out of the difficulty is to keep steadily in 
view, not many things, such as body, soul, mind, reason, person- 
ality, but two things, matter and spirit. 
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Being pure spirits, that is, separated entirely from matter, the 
question Where? with reference to the departed cannot be asked. 
It is the same to them as if all suns with their attendant planets 
and all the matter in them were annihilated, and nothing existed 
but the spirit-realm and themselves and God. 

Into this state the Saviour’s spirit went, when with a pang it 
separated from matter on the cross. It was a descent, because 
going into an imperfect state; it was and is an imperfect state, 
because spirit therein is not in right relation with matter. It 
was spirit going to spirits, as the inspired Peter declares, being 
put to death indeed as to flesh, but made alive as to spirit. And 
the same Apostle tells the purpose of His going, which was to 
preach, especially to the antediluvians, who in the days of their 
flesh had filled the earth with violence and made it wholly cor- 
rapt. 

From this we may justly infer that there is work to be done in 
this lower world. The Gospel must be preached to every creature 
before the end can come. Millions have gone over who never 
heard a syllable of the glad-tidings. To them the Gospel must 
be preached—Christ must be offered. Jesus Christ is the only 
name under heaven, given among men, in whom there is salva- 
tion. But to be saved men must call upon His name, and they 
will not call unless they believe, nor believe unless they hear, nor 
hear without a preacher. In the spirit world the field is wider 
than in this matter world. 

Nor must we suppose, as we are likely to do, that men in 
hades are compelled by their own circumstances to accept salva- 
tion when presented ; they must be just as free there as here to 
accept or reject. The inspired Peter informs us that the Gospel 
was preached to the dead with this end in view that they might 
be enabled to live according to God in the spirit and be liable to 
judgment the same as men in the flesh. When the malefactor 
on the cross called upon Jesus, which was, perhaps, his first op- 
portunity, Jesus promised him that their spirits would that day 
be together in Paradise. This was not full salvation, as it is 
commonly taken to be, but a paradisaical, that is a happy, meet- 
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ing with the Saviour in hades to learn more of Him and par- 
take of His grace. Just as Paul was not in a state of full 
salvation when Jesus merely appeared and talked to him by the 
way; not until he went into Damascus and was filled with the 
Holy Spirit at the laying on of Ananias’ hands and was bap- 
tized. 

Men in Christian lands may, while in this matter world, so 
perseveringly resist the Holy Spirit, and perhaps men in heathen 
lands so perversely sin against the light of nature as to render 
themselves impervious in the spirit world to saving grace. For 
the Bible says that whosoever blasphemes against the Holy Spirit 
shall not be forgiven either in the present aeon nor in the one 
about to be. To those in the flesh, to whom Jesus is offered, 
the present aeon is the acceptable time and the day of salvation. 
When by them He is positively and perseveringly rejected, there 
will be for them in hades no power to cross the great gulf that 
lies between Lazarus in Abraham’s bosom and the rich man in 
torment, who in his lifetime enjoyed Moses and the prophets. 

The true theory of missions to the heathen in this world is ex- 
ternally the positive command of Christ and internally the 
natural impulse of the Christian heart. If a Christian be 
derelict in this direction in the world he would be derelict 
also in the world to come—a state of affairs self-contradictory 
and inconceivable. 

RESURRECTION. 

This consists essentially in spirit’s acquiring complete har- 
mony with and control over matter—not in resuscitation of 
corpses. The dead bodies of the widow’s son, Jairus’s daughter 
and Lazarus were simply reanimated by their spirits recalled by 
the mighty voice of Jesus. Jesus was Himself the first of the 
human race to rise from the dead. 

In the days of His flesh, indeed, by virtue of His unique per- 
sonality, He was able to control the powers of nature. But it 
was only on the morning of the third day that His spirit man- 
ifested supreme harmony with matter; for once there was a 
violent separation, but now He can die no more; on that au- 
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spicious morning He got complete control over matter, for once 
He was burdened with it, but now His spirit was able to take 
unto itself matter and again dissipate it at will. 

Perhaps in His case it was eminently proper for a number of 
reasons that His spirit should on this first occasion take up the 
identical matter that was laid in the tomb of Joseph. After that 
it mattered little whether it was this, that, or other dust, so that 
it were only real dust. That He could take and just as readily 
lay aside matter, and not in a Docetic sense, is evident from the 
facts that He invited His friends to touch Him, that He took 
bread and meat and ate in their presence, that He instantly van- 
ished out of their sight and came to them through solid walls. 
Singular and wonderful power! But not more wonderful and 
singular than one should expect from the incarnate Son of God. 
He who in the beginning made man and beast from the dust of 
the ground should be able personally to take dust unto Himself 
and again lay it aside when, and where, and how He pleases. 

Not as an earthly mechanic does spirit go about this work, and 
we must beware here in resurrection as in creation of giving the 
procedure a ludicrous appearance by asking ourselves questions 
like these, where did He procure the dust in His resurrection? 
Did He gather it up in the streets of Jerusalem? He spake, and 
it was done—that is, He willed it thus to be. Those who doubt 
this know neither the Scriptures, as He Himself declares, nor the 
power of God. Why should it be thought with us a thing in- 
credible that God should raise the dead? He has a working by 
which He is able even to subject all things unto Himself. Spirit 
in its fulness must have absolute control of matter which it pro- 
jected. 

Such must be the character of the resurrection of those also 
who are in Christ Jesus. Their spirits, by virtue of their con- 
nection with spirit divine, will at the appointed time receive 
power to take matter unto themselves and to lay it aside again at 
will. Enoch, and perhaps Moses, and Elijah received no doubt 
this power in a special way to lay matter aside, though not to 
take it again, unless indeed in case of the last two it were for a 
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special occasion and special purpose at the transfiguration of 
Jesus. 

This power, which men did not possess in the flesh nor in the 
spirit world, constitutes no doubt the essential feature of what is 
known as their resurrection at the last day. In other words, 
they will then for the first time come into complete harmony with 
and control of matter. This is a stupendous power, for matter 
is a stupendous fact. At the resurrection men become, as the 
Scriptures declare, equal to the angels and are sons of God. As 
God Himself did exist when matter was not, and does exist inde- 
pendent of it when matter is, so the children of the resurrection 
as sons of God will enjoy the same independence and mastery. 

The spiritual body spoken of by St. Paul must be a body not 
of matter, as is the psychical body, but of spirit—and what can a 
body of spirit mean but spirit existing as a distinct individual ? 
It is a question what becomes of the spirit of a beast when dis- 
solution takes place. Is it absorbed in the general being of 
spirit, or does it maintain a distinct individual existence in the 
spirit world? The question is beyond the sphere of science, and 
all that revelation does is to ask who knows whether the spirit of 
man goes upward and whether the spirit of the beast goes down- 
ward to the earth? 

Matter in this world is in a continual state of flux, appearing 
in one individual, then absorded into the general world of mat- 
ter, only to appear again in another individual. Is there any- 
thing like flux in the case of spirit? Spirit departs from an 
individual tree or beast ; is it absorbed into the general being of 
spirit, only to to reappear in other beasts or trees? Or does it 
maintain forever an individual spirit existence? Perhaps a line 
of demarkation may be drawn at self-consciousness and God 
consciousness, all on the one side of the line absorbed only to 
be reissued, all on the other maintaining forever individual 
existence. 

One thing is certain that the spirit of man, having reached 
the point of self-consciousness and God-consciousness, preserves 
its distinct individual existence in the spirit world, which no 
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doubt constitutes the spiritual body of St. Paul. Such being 
the case, we can readily conceive how in the present life the 
spiritual body can be in the psychical body and how at dissolu- 
tion the latter is sown or buried in the ground while the former 
maintains its individuality in hades, and how at the resurrection 
morn the spiritual body can appear clothed with the new power 
of complete mastery over matter. 

Thus the spiritual body, conformed to the body of Christ’s 
glory, will sustain the same relation to matter that His body did 
and does. Christ’s resurrection was a stupendous miracle, con- 
ceivable, however, not to him who looks on merely the matter 
side of being, but only to him who considers both matter and 
spirit. Now what happened in the case of Christ can by His 
power happen as easily in the case of His follower, and what can 
happen in case of one follower can as easily happen in case of 
ten thousand times ten thousand. This wonderful work the 
same divine Spirit of hosts is able to work, who in Ezekiel’s 
vision took the very many and very dry bones of the valley, and 
laid sinews, and brought up flesh upon then, and covered them 
with skin, and put breath into them, so that they lived and 
stood up an exceeding great army. 


MILLENNIUM. 


To become adapted to the new mode or state of existence it 
will probably be necessary for spirit actually and frequently to 
take unto itself matter for a certain length of time, though as 
frequently setting it aside. The end in view seems to be not an 
everlasting and permanent union of matter and spirit, but higher 
than that, spirit’s harmony with matter and mastery over it. The 
idea, in other words, is, to attain to the same relation between 
matter and spirit in case of man the creature as in case of God 
the Creator. 

No doubt this was the principal meaning in our Saviour’s re- 
peated appearances and disappearances for the space of forty 
days after His resurrection. To cheer the hearts and confirm 
the faith of His devoted followers was only a necessary corollary. 
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Where was He, and what was He doing in the interims of His 
visible manifestations ? Reasonably in the spiritual world, where 
He was before, but now developing successively into the heavenly. 
His wonderful ascension at the end of forty days was but His 
last disappearance from matter until the time of His second ad- 
vent. For fear the disciples might regard it as an ordinary dis- 
appearance, they had to be expressely informed by two messengers 
from the heavenly world. 

A similar experience may be needed on the part of Christians, 
and this may be the significance of the millennium. The one 
thousand years of Christians may correspond to the forty days of 
Christ. Christ the first fruits, afterwards they that are Christ’s 
at His coming. 

Millennium is not a Scriptural word, and perhaps it would be 
well not to use it; its use has suggested and still suggests many 
crude and wild notions. The one thousand years are mentioned 
in but one place in the Bible, and that in the mysterious book 
Apocalypse. Were it not for the latter feature, once mentioned 
would be as good as a dozen times ; but to interpret the Revelation 
of St. John is a difficult and risky thing. Stillif the passage is to 
be taken in its plainest sense, the thousand years may denote a 
complete round period, long enough for the dead in Christ to 
come forth in regular succession, some after others, in order to 
get into contact with matter, to become accustomed to it as it 
were, and obtain the mastery and rule over it—those also who 
are alive and remain going through a similar experience—un- 
hindered by Satan, who shall be bound all the while this process 
is going on. To this state of affairs Jesus probably refers when 
He promises that the twelve and all His people will in the re- 
generation sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel ; and 
a state of affairs also foretokened as a sort of first fruits by the 
departed saints referred to by the inspired Matthew alone, whose 
tombs were opened by the death of Jesus, out of which they came 
forth by His resurrection, entered into the holy city, and appeared 
unto many. 

To reign and to judge, according to Scripture will be their 
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employ. To reign, what does it mean, but to become kings over 
matter; to judge, what is it, but to show the separation or differ- 
ence and declare the right between themselves and the world, be- 
tween angels and demons ? 

After the completion of this period, the rest of the dead, the 
wicked will live again, will have a sort of resurrection, will 
present themselves with spiritual bodies, but with no power over 
nature, and Satan will be loosed and gather them together to a 
final and fierce battle with the saints. Of course, the former 
will be subdued with the aid of fire from heaven, the devil will 
be cast into the fiery lake; and the dead, great and small, shall 
stand before the judgment throne. All this will take place in 
the realm of spirit, not of matter, for, according to the inspired 
vision, there will be found no place for a material earth and 
heaven. Thus no question can arise in the mind as to what part 
of the material world the judgment will take place in, nor as to 
the possibility or impossibility of millions upon millions occupy- 
ing one place. 

Then all who are not found written in the book of life shall be 
condemned in their state of misery forever, which the inspired 
record calls being cast into the lake of fire; while the righteous 
shall be confirmed in their everlasting mansions of peace and 
glory, called in the apocalyptic vision inheriting a new heaven 
and a new earth—new, not in the sense of another material world, 
or the old one renovated, but in the sense of being entirely differ- 
ent, that is, spiritual. This material earth and heaven, for aught 
we know, may last forever and in future ages become again the 
theatre of intelligent beings; but for the righteous in their 
heavenly state, this first heaven and first earth shall have passed 
away, and there shall be no more sea. 


ANGELS AND DEMONS. 


This world of ours is but a planet in the solar system. There 
are other systems and planets, countless in number. The history 
of this planet, as we have a right to judge from analogy, is the 
history of all planets. Some have finished a course, others are 
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in process, and still others have not yet begun. There is no 
reason to suppose that angels and demons were created in any 
other way than as men were created—created in worlds in all 
essentials like our own, though larger or smaller, and more or 
less magnificent—created, too, in similar form and likeness, 
namely, of God, as potentially and eternally found in the person 
of His Son. Who will compel us to suppose that God created 
each one of the myriads separately and independently, with no 
connection except through a common Maker? As they now are, 
they neither marry nor are given in marriage; there is no sex 
among them, though art makes them female and revelation male. 
But so will it be with us as well in the heavenly world. There- 
fore we are almost irresistibly led to the conclusion that their 
being was ordered very much like our own. 

There was for each world, where they had their being, a first 
pair to be proved as Adam and Eve were proved by a forbidden 
tree or its equivalent. Some perhaps stood the test and were 
advanced in holiness as to spirit and attained to complete har- 
mony with and mastery over matter. Others, as we may know 
from the result, fell as our own first parents fell, and needed and, 
as God is eternally a God of love, received a divine Redeemer. 

Or can we, denizens of one of millions of worlds, and that too 
but a comparatively small one, flatter ourselves that the eternal 
Son of God would visit us only, take our nature only upon Him, 
and so far effect a change forever in His own being? On the 
contrary, inspiration rather assures us that Adam was made in 
the image of the Son, the eternal divine pattern ; that the Son in 
His incarnation only came under the conditions of a fallen human 
nature ; and that, when in His own person He had accomplished 
its regeneration, He ascended up where He was before, and where 
He now is in precisely the same condition as He was before His 
incarnation. He came forth from the Father and entered into 
the world ; but He again left the world and went to the Father. 
The Father glorified the Son with Himself with the glory which 
the Son had with Him before the world was. And to allay the 
astonishment of His disciples when He told them they must eat 
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and drink His flesh and blood, he assured them that they would 
know that those mysterious words, flesh and blood, were not mat- 
ter, but life and spirit, when they should see Him ascending into 
the same spiritual state in which He was before. 

This being the case, He could repeat such world experience 
elsewhere as often as circumstances would demand. As He is 
Himself the eternal spirtual type of humanity, He can materially 
become man in any world if necessary. All intelligent creatures 
must live in Him and partake of His life. Thus He was the 
mysterious tree of life in Eden, which had to be kept from man, 
after his sin, by cherubim and a flaming sword. But sword and 
cherub were taken away when the Son took upon Himself fallen 
human nature and redeemed it, so that now men are invited to come 
to this Tree and partake of it freely. The idea is the same, the 
figure being merely changed, when the Scriptures declare that 
men must eat His flesh and drink His blood in spirit, not in mat- 
ter, in order to have life, and He will be in them a well of water 
springing up unto eternal life. Clearly all creatures in the im- 
age of God in other worlds must partake of the same Tree, and 
if there are obstructions in the way they must first be removed. 

This Tree, or this Redeemer, as the case may have been, was 
accepted by some, who finally became angels; rejected by others, 
who finally became demons. We have only to suppose that some 
of these beings in the days of their flesh were preéminently good 
or preéminently bad, and perhaps too from worlds preéminently 
great, to account for the existence of characters so prominent as 
Michael and Gabriel on the one hand and Satan on the other. 

We read in Jude of angels who did not keep their own princi- 
pality, but left their proper habitation, whom the Lord hath 
kept in everlasting bonds under darkness unto a judgment of a 
great day. Similarly in 2 Peter we read that God did not spare 
angels that sinned, but in chains of darkness sent them into Tar- 
tarus and gave them over reserved unto a judgment. Can this 
judgment day of theirs be the same as ours? If so, how then 
can they be represented in other Scripture, not as bound but 
loose, going abroad in the earth deceiving the nations, Satan 
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himself attacking Adam and Christ, and generally walking about 
to and fro in the earth as a roaring lion? There is room then 
here for the thought that Satan and his hosts, perchance at dif- 
ferent times and in different worlds, were created, as we men 
were, good, which was their first estate and proper place of 
dwelling, but which they did not keep, and fell, rejected divine 
help, died, their spirits descending into hades, and in due time, 
after a judgment of a great day, went into their own awful con- 
dition, resolved to fight forever against God and all whom He 
should create. 

What a difference with reference to matter seems to subsist 
now between angels and demons in their spiritual state. Whilst 
the former can assume matter apparently with ease and grace 
and as easily lay it aside, the latter are represented as forcing 
their way into bodies belonging to other beings. 

Witness the three angels who as men came to Abraham and 
actually ate of his cakes and butter, milk and veal. One of 
them was the Lord himself, temporarily clothed with matter. 
Two of them clasped the hands of Lot and his family. The 
heavenly visitants must have been for the time real flesh and 
blood. Remarkable too was the angel that appeared to Manoah 
and his wife; very terrible in countenance indeed, yet he talked 
with them as a man and wondrously went up and disappeared in 
the flame of the offering burning on a rock. The spiritual and 
heavenly being whose name is Gabriel, and who stands in the 
presence of God, appeared to Zacharias and to the Virgin Mary, 
and again disappeared. Multitudes of the heavenly host sang 
with human voices at the birth of Jesus to the shepherds, and 
again resumed their heavenly state. An angel came in to Peter 
shut up in prison walls, caused his two chains to fall from his 
hands and the iron gate to open of its own accord, and forthwith 
disappeared. 

How different is the condition of demons, spiritual beings in- 
deed, but spiritual and hellish, as it may well be called, whilst 
the condition of angels may be called spiritual and heavenly. 
They are represented as restless spirits, going through waterless 
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places, seeking rest, but finding none. In the time of Christ 
these unclean spirits were permitted, as a temporary relief from 
torment it seems, to enter for a time and take possession of the 
bodies of men or beasts. In every instance the effect on the 
victim was injurious. The Gadarene demoniac was exceedingly 
fierce, could not be chained, and lived in the tombs and moun- 
tains, crying and cutting himself with stones. Jesus was in the 
act of commanding the legion of demons to come out of the man, 
when they with one voice begged Him as the Son of God not to 
send them back again to torment in the abyss before their time 
was out. But seeing that He was determined, they entreated 
Him for permission to enter into a neighboring herd of swine as 
a brief prolongation of their stay in matter. In the synagogue 
of Capernaum a demon recognized Him as the Holy One of God 
and exclaimed that He had come down to destroy evil spirits, 
meaning no doubt, by sending them out of human bodies back to 
the awful spiritual condition of Gehenna. This is the fearful 
condition of pain, described under the figure of everlasting fire, 
into which the devil and his demons have come, the lost of pre- 
vious worlds, and into which will also come the lost of this world. 

The devil himself, head of the demons, is a great spirit out of 
harmony with matter. He is called in Scripture the prince of 
the power in the air, the spirit that works in the sons of diso- 
bedience, the god of this world. Being a lost spirit, and, there- 
fore, unable to asssume matter in the form of man as Gabriel 
did, he must accomplish his hellish work among men either in 
spirit only or by forcibly taking possession of some other body. 
To tempt Eve he made use of the body of a serpent. How he 
tempted Christ in the wilderness has always been a puzzle to in- 
terpreters. He could not become man; to enter into the body 
of beast or Jew would not further his cause; it must have been 
a mighty struggle wholly in the realm of spirit. Thus it was 
possible for Him to be set on the pinnacle of the temple in the 
holy city, or to ascend an exceedingly high mountain and see all 
the kingdoms of the world in a moment of time. Satan can 
pretend to be, but not become, an angel of light. It is in spirit 
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purely that he now works invisibly on the spirits of the diso- 
bedient, blinding the minds of them that do not believe. 


HEAVEN AND HELL. 


In one respect heaven and hades, and gehenna as well, are one 
and the same world. That is to say they are spirit, not matter. 
Such being the case, we cannot speak of them as being here or 
there, for that would be ascribing to spirit one of the character- 
istics of matter. As already remarked, if all the material 
worlds of the universe, with all their contents, were blotted out 
of existence the spiritual world, that is, heaven and hades and ge- 
henna, would still remain. 

These three terms then denote the three different states of the 
inhabitants of that world. Hades is the state of departed spirits 
between death and resurrection, some as Lazarus in comfort, 
others as the rich man in torment. Heaven is the state in which 
God is, and Christ Jesus the Lord, and the holy angels, and re- 
deemed men after their resurrection—a state of glory. Gehenna 
is the state of Satan, of demons and of lost men after their resur- 
rection—a state of misery. 

In this world, matter and spirit are united in the being of 
man, but in more or less disharmony. In hades, spirit is ab- 
solutely sundered from matter—an experience which it is de- 
sirable perhaps for the human spirit to have. In heaven, spirit 
is in complete harmony with matter; in gehenna, spirit is in ab- 
solute disharmony with matter. 

The spirits of men departing this life do not go into heaven or 
into gehenna, but into hades. There the Lord Jesus Christ, al- 
though He is Himself in heaven, can be with the happy spirits 
of those who died in Him; so that with respect to them it may 
be well said to be absent from the body is to be present with the 
Lord. There the gospel can be preached to those who in this 
world never heard it, who will have as much freedom as others 
in days of their flesh to accept or reject. There the faithful, in- 
stead of a time of inglorious ease and folding of the arms in a 
semi-conscious condition, will have plenty of joyful work to do. 
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There those who in this life positively rejected Christ will reject 
Him still, in all their torments still resisting, as Satan himself, 
the good and the true. 

The current view respecting heaven and hell is, to one who 
comes to think, amazing. It can be accounted for by the too 
common habit of understanding Scriptural figures of speech in a 
literal sense. 

According to this view heaven is up somewhere and hell is 
down somewhere. Accordingly the preacher in his gestures 
points to the sky when referring to the one place, and to the 
ground when referring tothe other. Heaven is regarded as a 
place—a city—fitted up in some fixed star, with a magnificent 
throne in the centre on which the Deity sits, winged angels with 
harps in their hands arranged about it, and surrounded with 
walls containing a gate for ingress and egress. Hell is a tre- 
mendous big hole or abyss, in which a fearful fire of brimstone 
rages and crackles, and the devil, black, with horns on his head, 
with cloven feet and a long tail, forks his victims in. Strange 
that Satan should treat his faithful followers thus! Yet some 
such view, perhaps, not in every instance just so gross, has come 
down to our day, the close of the nineteenth century, percolated 
through the darkness of the Middle Ages, and is fearfully preva- 
lent. Pictures to this effect are still hanging on the walls of 
many a rural house! They should be ruthlessly torn down and 
consigned to the material flames the hottest this material world 
affords. 

And further, according to this prevalent view, when a person 
dies, although he leaves all matter behind in this material world, 
yet his spirit goes either through the pearly gates into a material 
heaven, or through the creaking iron doors into a material hell. 
With many persons this thought or feeling exists merely in 
embryo, for they are afraid to let it come to the birth of expres- 
sion in these words. And yet mothers will teach, and preachers 
will preach, that you must be good to go to heaven when you die, 
for if you are bad you will go to the bad place. It is necessary 
to say that such theology is taught neither in the Bible nor in 
the Creed. 
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The Heidelberg Catechism says, “ My soul, after this life, 
shall be immediately taken up to Christ, its head,” not into 
heaven. The Bible says, “ Narrow is the way that leadeth unto,” 
not heaven, but “/ife;” “ broad is the road that leadeth,” not to 
hell, but “to destruction.” “God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son that whosoever believeth in him” 
may escape hell and go to heaven when he dies! but “should 
have eternal life.” “These shall go away into (not hell, but) 
eternal punishment ; and the righteous (not into heaven, but) 
into eternal life.” And so everywhere in Scripture. Is it not 
high time for preachers to quit preaching a material heaven to 
saint and a material fire of hell to sinner? It is a way to play 
into the hands of scoffing infidels. 

We may fitly speak of ascending, that is, going up to heaven, 
as our final home; and of descending, that is, going down to 
hell, as a place of punishment, but in no material sense. For if 
we go down in this sense to the centre of the earth we would 
find no doubt a molten mass of matter, but no devil, nor demons, 
nor lost spirits, whose spiritual nature could not be burnt or 
hurt by such a fiery furnace, though as hot as Nebuchadnezzar’s ; 
or if we go up to find heaven we might come across many a 
world thousands of times larger than this, but we would get no 
nearer the person of God and the holy angels than we do now in 
our own little planet. Heaven is up, because it is an exalted 
state ; gehenna down, because it is a low state of existence. 
Gehenna is described as a lake of fire and brimstone, because it 
is a condition of intense pain and grief; heaven as a city with 
walls of precious stones and gates of pearl and streets of gold, 
because it is a condition of unspeakable glory and beauty and 


joy- 
CONCLUSION. 


Thus, there seem to be but two things in the universe—mat- 
ter and spirit—to which all others can be referred. A proper 
view of the two appears to be a key to unlock many mysteries. 
The proof mainly lies in the resulting clearness. Light may be 
thrown on more questions than are written herein. 

LITTLESTOWN, Pa. 








III. 


THE DOCTRINE AND METHOD OF PESTALOZZI. 
DR. N. C. SCHAEFFER. 


In view of the influence which Petalozzi exerted upon the edu- 
cational thought and practice of this century, Palmer assigns 
him a place in educational history alongside of Luther and 
Francke. The philosopher Fichte called him a reformer who 
came to complete what Luther began. From such estimates of 
his mission and importance one turns to his writings with feel- 
ings of great expectation, only to be followed at first by a feeling 
akin to disappointment. His style abounds in figures of speech ; 
his thinking is continually dominated by his imagination ; his 
enthusiasm never permits him to tarry long enough to give any of his 
ideas an exhaustive statement or a systematic presentation. Never- 
theless there are philosophic elements in the productions of his pen. 
Of this there is abundant evidence in the fact that Fichte and Her- 
bart studied his writings with a thoroughness and care such as 
Kant never bestowed upon Basedow. And the feeling of disap- 
pointment which springs from the first perusal of his works 
vanishes as soon as we set his personality in its true perspective 
and see him starting a movement which is world-wide in its sig- 
nigficance. 

Two great ideas underlie all his thinking. Between these there 
is no necessary internal connection. A person might hold either 
without the other and yet not incur the charge of logical incon- 
sistency. The first of these fundamental ideas is found in his 
theory of education as it bears upon the condition of the common 
people. He maintained that a proper education of the poor is 
sufficient to improve their moral, social and industrial condition ; 
that every human being is endowed with powers and capacities 
sufficient to secure him an adequate support; that the innate 
powers of the individual can be roused into activity, stimulated, 
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strengthened and developed to such a degree that he will find in 
them a means of support and a source of well-being. 

The second fundamental idea is found in his doctrine of 
method. By studying the nature of man and of instruction he 
hoped to devise a method that can be applied and followed by 
every teacher and every mother. He expected his method to 
yield educational results with the same unerring certainty with 
which a good machine turns out its finished product. 

Without doubt his heart led him to evolve the former of his 
ideas. The condition of the masses as distinguished from the 
classes was, to his mind, very unsatisfactory. If he had turned 
from Switzerland to England he would have seen still more 
heart-rending sights. These men, working sixteen and eighteen 
hours a day, earned from a dollar and a quarter to a dollar and 
three-quarters a week, whilst the benumbing toil of little children 
brought their parents the merest pittance. High profits were 
extracted from the labor of little children, and the race was 
stunted and starved, while millowners, landowners and stock- 
jobbers collected their millions from the toils of those whose 
wages they regulated and whose strength they exhausted. The 
abuse of child labor was not confined to the cotton, silk and wool 
industries, but spread in every direction. “The report of 1842,” 
says Mr. Hyndman, “is crammed with statements of the fearful 
overwork of girls and boys in iron and coal mines, which doubt- 
less had been going on since the end of the eighteenth century. 
Children being small and handy, were particularly convenient for 
small veins of coal and pits where no great amount of capital was 
embarked; they could get along where horses and mules could 
not. Little girls were forced to carry heavy baskets of coal up 
high ladders, and little boys and girls dragged the coal bunkers 
along, instead of animals. * * In the iron mines children of four 
to nine years old were dragged out of bed at four or five o’clock 
in the morning to undergo sixteen hours’ work in the shafts, and 
if they faltered during their fearful labor were mercilessly 
flogged with leathern straps by the overseer.” Washington 
Gladden, from whose book on “ Tools and The Man” these facts 
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are taken, says the statements are simply transcripts from the 
English government reports, and they are but part of a leaf out of 
volumes of horrors. Pestalozzi never saw pictures of life as dread- 
ful as these, but the pictures of poverty, vice and degradation 
which he drew show that he realized the tremendous nature of the 
social and industrial problem ; and he looked to industrial educa- 
tion as a possible solution. “I had from my youth,” he says, “a 
high instinctive value of the influence of domestic training in the 
education of poor children, and likewise a decided preference for 
field labor, as the most comprehensive and unobjectionable ex- 
ternal basis for this training, and also for another reason: As it 
is the condition of the manufacturing population which is increas- 
ing so rapidly among us who, abandoned to the operations of a 
mercantile and speculating interest, wholly destitute of humanity, 
are in danger, in case of unforeseen accident, of being able to find 
within themselves no means of escape from ruin. Full of a love 
for my fatherland, which hoped for it almost impossible things, 
and longed to lead it back to its native dignity and power, I 
sought with the greatest activity not only for the possible, but 
for the certain means of averting the common evil, and of awaken- 
ing anew the remainder of the ancient home happiness, home in- 
dustry, home manners. These designs sank deep into my heart 
and often made me feel with sorrow what a high and indispensable 
human duty it is to labor for the poor and miserable, with all the 
means which our race possesses, in Church, State or individuals, 
that he may attain to a consciousness of his own dignity through 
his feeling of the universal powers and endowments which he 
possesses, awakened within him; that he may not only learn to 
gabble over by rote the religious maxim that ‘man is created in 
the image of God and is bound to live and die as the child of 
God,’ but may himself experience its truth by virtue of the divine 
power within him, so that he may be irresistibly and really ele- 
vated not only above the ploughing oxen, but above the man in 
purple and silk, who lives unworthily of his high destiny.” 

In another place he writes: “The paternal love of the upper _ 
and the filial love of the lower classes, in consequence of the in- 
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crease of the manufacturing interest, is going more and more to 
ruin under the effects of ignoble wealth. The blinding height of 
arrogance derived from an eminent position obtained by money, 
the deceitful cornucopia of an unreliable life of mere pleasure, 
has drawn all within its destructive influence, even down to the 
commonest of the people, and carried them into the crooked path 
of a spiritless and powerless routine life. Truth, honor, sym- 
pathy, moderation, are daily vanishing. Pride, insolence, reck- 
lessness, contemptuousness, laxity, immorality, the eager pursuit 
of vain and ostentatious pleasure, the cherishing of boundless 
selfishness, have taken the place of the ancient simplicity, faith 
and honor.” (Pestalozzi and Pestalozzianism, pages 13 and 14.) 

At this point the views of Pestalozzi are in strong contrast to 
those of Herbert Spencer. “The provision of elementary in- 
struction for the common people at the expense of the State,” 
says Washington Gladden, “is denounced by them (Herbert 
Spencer and his friends) as a most dangerous encroachment upon 
liberty. In the eyes of these gentlemen the common school is 
one of the most startling signs of the loss of our birthright. 
When a free people submits to be taxed for the purpose of pro- 
viding educational opportunities for all its children it is taking a 
long stride, so Mr. Spencer and his friends ery out, in the down- 
ward way from freedom to bondage.” In Pestalozzi’s view 
every human being is entitled to an education. Not only the 
well-born child, but the child born in the most abject poverty, has 
a right to an education that will develop its God-given powers. 
It is the duty of the home, of society, of the Church, of the State 
to furnish the opportunity and the facilities. Seeing a great 
need, Pestalozzi looks about him for means of relief. First of all, 
he looked to the home for help and sought to devise a method of 
instruction simple enough to be followed by the humblest mother. 
Despairing of the solution of the problem through the home and 
the schools maintained by the Church, he turned to the State as 
an agency powerful and pervasive enough to reach every child. 
From a bed of sickness he rose to plead with the King of Prussia 
for the education of the children. Through the influence exerted 
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by his writings education became a national affair in Germany 
and elsewhere, and he became the apostle of universal education. 

The nineteenth century has followed his views and proved the 
correctness of his theory. To us it seems self-evident that uni- 
versal education is the most efficient means of improving the 
condition of the individual, of the home, of society and of the 
nation. The idea is more modern than many suppose. Even so 
good a man as Dr. Johnson accepts it as a self-evident proposi- 
tion that if every one were taught to read and write, there would 
be no one to perform the manual labor. It is the glory of 
Pestalozzi to have proclaimed to the world the advantages of 
popular education ; to have won for his idea statesmen, rulers, 
philosophers and philanthropists; to have inspired the teachers 
with an adequate conception of their exalted mission and work. 
His fundamental idea has been embodied in the legislative en- 
actments. Systems of public instruction have been put into op- 
eration in every civilized country upon the face of the globe. 
To make ignorance impossible, attendance at school has been 
made compulsory. Factory legislation has secured to every 
child its right to grow and know. The idea of industrial educa- 
tion which he sought to realize at Neuhof has been developed 
and extended in many directions. Industrial and commercial 
schools have been founded in all the leading countries of 
Europe. Manual training schools are maintained in the chief 
cities of America. 

Modern history shows that money spent in the right education 
of the people is the best investment of public funds ever made. 
The United States Commissioner, W. T. Harris, has shown the 
effect of education upon the earning capacity of a people by com- 
paring the State which pays teachers the highest salaries and has 
the longest term with the remaining portion of the United States. 
In the introduction to Martin’s Evolution of the Massachusetts 
Public School System (page xv) he says: “I find, by the re- 
turns made to the National Bureau of Education, that the total 
amount of school education that each inhabitant of Massachusetts 
is receiving on an average—basing the calculation on the attend- 
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ance in public and private schools and the length of the annual 
school term—is nearly seven years of two hundred days each, 
while the average schooling given each citizen in the whole nation 
is only four and three-tenths of such years. No other State is 
giving so much education to its people as Massachusetts, and yet 
all the education given in all its institutions does not amount on 
an average to so much as seven-eighths of an elementary education 
of eight years. Even Massachusetts is not over-educating her 
people. But there would seem to be some connection between 
the fact that while her citizens get nearly twice the national aver- 
age amount of education her wealth-producing power as com- 
pared with other States stands almost in the same ratio—namely 
(in 1885), at seventy-three cents per day for each man, woman 
and child, while the average for the whole nation was only forty 
cents.” The excess of wages amounts annually for the entire 
population of that Commonwealth to the magnificent sum of 
$250,000,000, or about twenty-five times the amount annually 
expended upon the public schools. 

It has been argued that a superior school system is a result, 
and not one of the causes of the prosperity of a Commonwealth. 
More than sixty years ago Horace Mann addressed a circular let- 
ter of inquiry to the leading industrial establishments of New 
England to ascertain the relative wages of the illiterate workmen 
and of those who have learned to read and write. From Lowell 
he received a reply to the effect that operatives with enough edu- 
cation to teach school received wages seventeen and three-fourths 
per cent. above the general average of the mills, and about forty 
per cent. above the wages of those who cannot read and write. 
From Boston he received a letter stating that the rudiments of a 
common-school education are essential to the attainment of skill 
and expertness as laborers ; that very few who have not enjoyed 
the advantages of a common-school education ever rise above the 
lowest class of operatives, and that the labor of this class when it 
is employed in manufacturing operations which require even a 
moderate degree of manual or mental dexterity is unproductive. 
The letter further states that a large majority of the overseers, 
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and others employed in situations which require a good general 
knowledge of business and always an exceptionable moral char- 
acter, have made their way up from the condition of common 
laborers with no other advantage over a large proportion of those 
they have left behind than that derived from a better education 
From these and other replies Horace Mann drew the inference 
that “in great establishments and among large bodies of labor- 
ing men, where all services are rated according to their pecuniary 
value ; where there are no extrinsic circumstances to bind a man 
down to a fixed position after he has shown a capacity to rise 
above it ; where, indeed, men pass by each other ascending or de- 
scending in their grades of labor, just as easily and certainly as 
particles of water of different degrees of temperature glide by 
each other—there it is found as an almost invariable fact, other 
things being equal, that those who have been blessed with a good 
common-school education rise to a higher and higher point in all 
kinds of labor performed and also in the rate of wages paid, 
while the ignorant sink like dregs and are always found at the 
bottom.” 

Moreover, the principles and ideas of Pestalozzi first took root 
in Prussia, spreading thence into Germany, whilst England, a 
much richer country, began as late as 1870 her series of legisla- 
tive enactments designed to banish illiteracy from the realm. 
The effect is seen in the greater industrial advance which Ger- 
many has made. Said Lord Rosebery at Colchester: “ Germany 
has long been 20, 30 or 40 years ahead of us in technical edu- 
cation. I am afraid of Germany. Why am I afraid of the 
Germans? Because I admire and esteem so much. They are 
an industrious nation ; they are, above all, a systematic nation ; 
they are a scientific nation, and whatever they take up, whether 
it be the arts of peace or the arts of war, they push them forward 
to the utmost possible perfection with that industry, that system, 
that science, which is part of their character. Are we gaining 
on the Germans? I believe, on the contrary, we are losing 
ground. The other day one of the greatest authorities on this 
subject went to Germany, being stirred up by what he had seen 
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of alarm in the newspapers on this subject. He came and told a 
friend of mine that he was absolutely appalled by the progress 
made in the last twenty years by the Germans in technical and 
commercial education as compared with what was going on in 
England.” This extract is found on the title page of a remark- 
able book by E. E. Williams entitled: “Made in Germany.” 
The origin of the title is found in an Act of Parliament requir- 
ing imported articles to be stamped with the name of the coun- 
try in which they were made. The result has been different from 
what was expected. Instead of stopping the sale of foreign 
goods, it has brought out the fact that from the playthings which 
the children smash in the nursery up to the paper on which the 
London editors abuse Bismarck is found the stamp: “ Made in 
Germany.” The author shows how in iron, steel, ships, hard- 
ware, machines, textiles, chemicals and the lesser trades the 
educated labor of the Continent has been winning from the Eng- 
lish the best markets of the world. 

The effect of the education acts in England shows that Pes- 
talozzi was right in another direction. According to Sir John 
Lubbock, England has been saving annually on her pauper lists 
a sum equal to eight million pounds sterling, as the result of in- 
creasing the earning power of her people by a system of national 
education. Whilst her population has increased by one-third, 
the number of criminals had diminished by one-third, so that 
three buildings, formerly used as prisons, became empty and are 
now used for other purposes—proving Victor Hugo’s maxim : 
“ Open a school and you close a prison.” 

In the efforts which General Booth and others are putting 
forth to regenerate life in the slums of London and other great 
cities, one cannot help seeing how Peatalozzi’s theory concerning 
the value of industrial employment upon land is bearing fruit in 
unexpected directions. The experience of France further shows 
that he was right in not desiring to secularize the school to the 
extent of eliminating from it every trace of religious or Christian 
influence. Who can be surprised at the growth of crime in 
France on learning that when Paul Bert was Minister of Instruc- 
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tion and Public Worship a type of atheism crept into the schools, 
from which Pestalozzi would have recoiled with feelings of horror. 
“On the occasion of the annual distribution of prizes,” says 
Lecky, “ presidents were appointed at the nomination of the 
Minister who delivered addresses in the presence of the children, 
and some of these addresses were of a kind which had scarcely 
been heard in France in the worst days of the Revolution. ‘ It 
is pretended,’ said one of these presidents, addressing a number 
of young children, ‘that we wish schools without God. You 
cannot turn over a page of your book without finding the name 
of a god—that is of a man of genius, of a benefactor, of a hero 
of humanity. In this point of view we are all true pagans, for 
our gods are numberless.’ ‘ Scientific teaching,’ said another, ‘ is 
the only true teaching, for it gives man certainty of his value, 
and impels him towards progress and light, whereas religious 
teaching plunges him fatally into an obscure night and into an 
abyss of deadly supserstitions.’ ‘It is said,’ declared a third, 
‘that we have expelled God from the schools. It is an error. 
One can only expel that which exists and God does not exist.’” 
(Lecky’s Democracy and Liberty, Vol. II., page 80.) 

Although the religious views of Pestalozzi are not altogether 
in harmony with the doctrinal statements of the orthodox di- 
vines, and, although he confesses there was a time when he wav- 
ered between feelings which drew him towards religion and 
opinions which led away from it, he found daily prayer indis- 
pensable to the work he was doing. By his example he wielded 
an influence more potent than verbal religious instruction. He 
declared that happiness is to be expected from Christianity alone, 
and his addresses are full of the sweet spirit of the Master. At 
Burgdorf he exhorted each of the pupils individually to prayers, 
and saw that some of his pupils said aloud in the bedrooms 
every evening the prayers which they had learned at home, while 
he explained that the mere repeating of prayers by rote was 
worthless, and that every one should pray from the heart (Pesta- 
lozzi and Pestalozzianism, page 119). At Yverdun the num- 
ber of pupils became so large that he lost the power of indi- 
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vidual attention to each pupil. The necessity of showing visitors 
the results of the method on which he laid so much streess was 
upon him and his teachers; hence it was natural for them to aim 
at intellectual rather than moral culture ; for it is easier to show 
off intellectual attainments than humility of soul and a loving 
heart. 

The second of his fundamental ideas is found in his doctrine 
of method. His view of the method which he sought to devise 
reminds one of the expectations which many have on entering a 
training school for teachers. They expect to learn a method, or 
set of methods, which will enable a person to succeed in teach- 
ing, regardless of sound scholarships or personal qualifications. 
When Glayre said to Pestalozzi: “ Vons Voulez méchaniser l’in- 
struction,” the latter exclaimed : “ You have hit the nail on the 
head and given me the expression to indicate the object of my 
endeavor and of the means which I employ.” “TI believe,” 
he says, “ that we must not dream of making progress in the in- 
struction of the people as long as we have not found the forms 
of instruction which make of the teacher, at least so far as the 
completion of the elementary studies is concerned, the simple 
mechanical instrument of a method which owes its results to the 
nature of its processes and not to the ability of the one who uses 
it. I assert that a school book has no value save as it can be 
employed by a master without instruction as well as by one who 
has been taught.” His own school at Yverdun was destined to 
show the fallacy of this notion. His own grandson, who was 
reared according to his method, disappointed all expectation and, 
because he showed no aptitude for anything higher, was ap- 
prenticed to a tanner. Called back to the institution as a 
teacher, his coarse manners and cruel disposition made sad havoc 
in the school room. Pestalozzi, on the contrary, often succeeded 
in spite of his method. Far more important than the method is 
the Socrates who is back of the method. The school of pedagogy 
must develop a personality apt at teaching if the instruction in 
methods is to yield the expected results. 

Perhaps Pestalozzi was unjust to himself in acknowledging 
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that he aimed to mechanize the instruction of the school. He 
was in reality seeking a foundation for a national method of in- 
struction, and thought he had found it in the three categories of 
number, form and word. Under number he included every form 
of arithmetical computation; under form he included writing, 
drawing, geometry; to the word he attached the instruction in 
language. The classification is logically objectionable; it does 
not embrace all the materials of instruction, and the classes do 
not exclude one another. The instruction in form and number 
can not be sundered from the word or from indirect instruction 
in language. He and his colleagues laid undue stress upon 
mental arithmetic and upon mathematical thinking. Triangles 
and quadrilaterals were suspended before the eyes of infants in 
the cradle. Whole hours were spent before the wainscotting of 
the school room in the examination of the holes and rents, with 
respect to form, position and color and for the purpose of formu- 
lating the observations in sentences. Long lists of names from 
the geography were copied and memorized. A French critic 
blames him for giving himself so much trouble to teach children 
that their nose is in the middle of the face. The severest criti- 
cism came from Girard. “I made the remark,” he says, “to my 
old friend Pestalozzi that the mathematics exercised an unjusti- 
fiable sway in his establishment, and that I feared the results of 
this on the education that was given. Whereupon he replied to 
me with spirit, as was his manner: ‘This is because I wish my 
children to believe nothing which can not be demonstrated as 
clearly to them as that two and two make four.’ My reply was 
in the same strain: ‘In that case, if 1 had thirty sons, I would 
not entrust one of them to you, for it would be impossible for you 
te demonstrate to him, as you can that two and two make four, 
that I am his father and that I have a right to his obedience.’” 
It was Pestalozzi’s misfortune that he never developed the 
power of formulating his theories and the results of his experi- 
ments. For thirty years he read very little, hoping to discover 
everything for himself. Being a man of iutention rather than of 
reasoning, he lacked the power of clear logical statement, and his 
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method remained an enigma to his immediate followers, even to 
his colleagues at Yverdun, who at last quarreled among them- 
selves, each claiming to have the method of the master. Ever ready 
to accept the statements which others gave; he left no clearly 
wrought-out set of principles or precepts. On the contrary, he 
never developed the weaknesses of the philosopher, who is satisfied 
if he has explored an idea in its essence and relations and given 
it a statement satisfactory to himself. Pestalozzi aimed to get 
something done for the unfortunate children of mankind, and 
posterity has recognized the value of his effort to devise a method 
of instruction in accord with the immutable laws which govern 
the growth and development of the child. He knew man, but 
not men. He felt more than he could express, and it was 
through his heart rather than through his intellect that he 
moulded the thinking of others and impelled them to revolutionize 
the school. Under the transforming influence which went forth 
from this great soul, the school ceased to be the place to which 
children look forward with dread and became the place to which 
children long to go. The time came when men could look back 
to his work and see what he accomplished for elementary instruc- 
tion. Observation was given its true place in the teaching of 
number and of the things by which the child is surrounded. Rote 
teaching gave way to instruction which appeals to the child’s in- 
telligence. The discipline of the rod gave way to the educational 
influences of love, interested activity and the conscious acquisi- 
tion of useful knowledge. We cannot do Pestalozzi’s memory 
a greater service than by closing with the lucid statement of the 
maxims and principles which governed consciously and uncon- 
sciously his work at Yverdun and elsewhere, as these have been 
formulated by one of his admirers, the celebrated Diesterweg. 

The basis of instruction is not to be constructed, but to be 
sought ; it exists in the nature of man. 

The nature of man contains an inborn and active instinct of 
development; it is an organized nature; and man is an organ- 
ized being. 

True education will find that its chief hindrances are passive 
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obstructions in the way of development; its work is more nega- 
tive than positive. 

Its positive work consists in stimulation ; the science of edu- 
cation is a theory of stimulation, or the right application of the 
best motives. 

The development of man commences with natural perceptions 
through the senses; its highest attainment is, intellectually, the 
exercise of reason ; practically, independence. 

The means of independence and self maintenance is spontane- 
ous activity. 

Practical capacity depends much more upon the possession of 
intellectual and corporeal power than upon amount of knowledge. 
The chief aim of all education (instruction) is therefore the de- 
velopment of these powers. 

The religious character depends much less upon learning the 
Scriptures and the catechism than upon the intercourse of the 
child with a God-fearing mother and an energetic father. Re- 
ligious education, like all other, must begin with the birth of the 
child, and it is principally in the hands of the mother. 

The chief departments for the development of power are form, 
number and speech. The idea of elementary education is the 
notion of laying within the nature of the child, by means of 
domestic education (the influence of father, mother, brothers and 
sisters), the foundations of faith, love, of the power of seeing, 
speaking and reflecting, and by the use of all the means of edu- 
cation, according to the laws and methods of development in- 
cluded within nature itself. 

Such is the actual substance of Pestalozzi’s principles of educa- 
tion. The consequences follow of themselves. They are these: 

The family circle is the best place for education ; the mother’s 
book the best school book. 

All instruction must be based upon training the intuitive 
faculty. The first instruction is altogether instruction in seeing ; 
the first instruction on any subject must be the same, in 
order to fruitful, active and real comprehension of it. The oppo- 
site of this is the empty and vain mode of mere verbal instruction. 
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First the thing itself should be taught, and afterward, as far as 
possible, the form, the representation and the name. 

The first portion of instruction consists in naming things and 
causing the names to be repeated, in describing them and causing 
them to be described. After this it should be the teacher’s prime 
object to develop spontaneous activity, and for that purpose to use 
the fore-mentioned progressive and inventive method of teaching. 

Nothing should be learnt by rote without being understood ; 
the practice of learning by rote should be confined to mere 
matters of form. In the method of oral communication with the 
scholars is to be found an adequate measure for estimating the 
clearness and activity of the scholar’s power of seeing and his 
knowledge. 

The chief inducements to the right and good are not fear and 
punishment, but kindness and love. 

(Barnard’s Translation of Diesterweg’s Pestalozzi and the 
Schools of Germany, pages 24 and 25.) 
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THE AIM OF PREACHING. 


BY REV. D. B. LADY, D.D. 










There were preachers before the days of Christ and the 
Apostles. Noah was a preacher of righteousness. The author 
of the book of Ecclesiastes calls himself the preacher. Jonah 
was sent to preach to the inhabitants of Ninevah. “ And the 
word of the Lord came unto Jonah the second time, saying, 
Arise go unto Ninevah that great city, and preach unto it the 
preaching that I bid thee,” Jon. 3: 1,2. The author of the 40th 
Psalm says: “I have preached righteousness in the great con- 
gregation,” Ps. 40: 9. The Old Testament prophets were 
preachers. Their mission was not only, or mainly, to lift the 
veil of the future and give men a glimpse of what should take 
place in after times, but to make known the will and way of 
God, to point out to the people their sins and to call them to re- 
pentance. Isaiah says: “The Spirit of the Lord God is upon 
me ; because the Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings 
unto the weak, he hath sent me to bind up the broken-hearted, 
to proclaim liberty to the captive and the opening of the prison 
to them that are bound; to proclaim the acceptable year of the 
Lord and the day of vengence of our God; to comfort all that 
mourn; to appoint unto them that mourn in Zion; to give unto 
them beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, the garment 
of praise for the spirit of heaviness, that they might be called 
trees of righteousness, the planting of the Lord, that he might 
be glorified,” Isa. 61: 1-3. John the Baptist was a preacher 
as well as, and just as much as, a baptizer. “In those days 
came John the Baptist, preaching in the wilderness of Judea, 
and saying, Repent ye; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand,” 
Matt. 3: 1, 2. The writer adds: “For this is he that was 
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spoken of by the prophet Esaias, saying, the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness, prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his 
paths straight,” Matt. 3: 3. 

But with the coming of Christ and especially with His entrance 
upon His public ministry the work of preaching assumed a place 
of much more importance than it had held up to this time. 
After the account of the temptation Matthew says: “ From that 
time Jesus began to preach and to say, Repent: for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand,” Math. 4:17. Very frequent mention 
is made in the Gospel narratives of the preaching of Christ in 
the synagogues and to the assembled multitudes at other places. 
He also sent his disciples to preach, instructing them to go to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel, “and as ye go, preach, saying, 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand,” Math. 10:7. And Christ’s 
final word to His followers immediately before His ascension to 
the right hand of God was a commission to preach, as recorded 
by three of the evangelists. In St. Luke it is thus recorded: 
“Then opened He their understanding, that they might under- 
stand the Scriptures, and said unto them, Thus it is written, 
and thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead 
the third day: and that rependance and remission of sins should 
be preached in his name among all nations, beginning at Jeru- 
salem,” Luke 25:45-47. In St. Mark it is given in these words : 
“ And He said unto them, Go ye into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature. He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be damned,” 
Mark 16:15, 16. In St. Matthew we have it in still another 
form: “ Go ye therefore and teach (or make disciples, or Chris- 
tians of) all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I have commanded you ; and, lo, I am 
with you always, even unto the end of the world.” Matt. 28: 
19, 20. 

This last command of our Lord to His disciples was dilligently 
obeyed by them during their life-time, and has been obeyed by 
the Church and the successors of the apostles down to the present 
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day. For whilst the office of a minister in the church and the 
pastor of a congregation involves more than preaching, it should 
never be forgotten that His commission is, first of all, to preach. 

It has been often remarked that as there were three great 
functions among God’s ancient people, those of prophet, priest 
and king, so Christ was anointed to be our prophet, to make 
known to us the secret counsel and will of God concerning 
our salvation, and our high priest, who redeems us by the sacri- 
fice of His own life upon the cross, and continually intercedes for 
us, and our king, who governs us by His word and spirit and 
defends and preserves us in the possession of the salvation He 
secured for us. As Christians we share in that anointing, and 
especially as Christian ministers, for it is the calling of the min- 
istry to carry on the work of Christ to its final completion, in 
the complete enlightment, full reconciliation and entire submis- 
sion of the human family to His authority. The pastor has the 
spiritual oversight of the people who are under His care. The 
government of the church is committed to Him in connection 
with the spiritual council. He has authority to rebuke and com- 
mand in Christ’s name. He is Christ’s representative to men. 
The minister also leads the worship of the people. He goes be- 
fore them to the throne of divine grace. He confesses their-sins 
and presents their petitions in the name of Christ, the great 
high priest, to God. He makes intercession for them. Hence 
we have directories and orders of worship and liturgies and books 
of common prayer and hymn books, that in the use of them, in 
the study or in the service or in both, the minister may be able 
to stand before God as the priest and representative of his people 
and may bear and present a common offering upon the altar of 
the gospel to the Most High. 

But, if there is any distinction, the minister is called especially 
to the exercise of the prophetic office. It is his to go into all the 
world and to preach the gospel to every creature, to christianize 
all nations. Thus it is said of the first apostles, “ after the Lord 
was received up into heaven, and sat on the right hand of God,” 
“and they went forth and preached everywhere, the Lord work- 
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ing with them, and confirming the word with signs following,” 
Mark 16: 20. It may be a question whether Christ was, first of 
all, a preacher. He preached a great deal, and He made known 
the will of God concerning our salvation, but most persons would 
probably say that His great work was to effect an atonement, and 
to establish a kingdom of grace and salvation among men, to 
create the conditions for the salvation of the human family. He 
himself declared the fact that the kingdom of heaven was at 
hand. It is generally understood that Christ’s incarnation, His 
life of obedience, His sufferings and His death upon the cross, His 
resurrection from the dead and ascension to heaven and the com- 
ing of the Holy Ghost, as well as the instruction given to the 
disciples during His public ministry and the influence exerted 
upon them, to say nothing of any effect which His work may have 
had upon the mind of God, created the conditions for men’s sal- 
vation. After that had been accomplished the work of salvation 
was complete, from one point of view. It needed only that this 
great fact should be made known universally, and that it should 
be universally accepted to make salvation complete from every 
point of view. This is only saying what St. John expresses much 
more beautifully when he says: “God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten son that whosoever believeth on him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life,” John 3: 16. 

It stands to reason that before this work of Christ upon earth 
in behalf of man was accomplished it could only be announced 
by way of anticipation; and the preaching of John the Baptist, 
of Christ, and of the Apostles, before the ascension and the event 
of Pentecost, was of this anticipatory character. Only when 
Christ had finished the work of our redemption, and when the 
promise of the gift of the Holy Spirit had been fulfilled, was the 
first Christian sermon, in the full sense of the word, preached. 
Then the apostles could preach the gospel ; they could announce 
the glad tidings; they could set forth Christ and Him crucified, 
Jesus and the resurrection ; they could call upon men to repent 
of their sins, for which the Saviour suffered, “ who his own self 
bare our sins in his own body on the tree” (1 Pe. 2: 24), and 
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point them to Christ, and respond to the anxious question, 
“ what must we do?” with the blessed words of direction and assur- 
ance, “ believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.” 

The preaching of the apostles was at first no doubt very simple. 
The sermon of Peter on the Day of Pentecost consisted of an ex- 
planation of the gift of languages, attributing it to the presence 
of the Holy Ghost, a setting forth of Jesus as the Christ, charg- 
ing his audience with the rejection and crucifixion of their Mes- 
siah, proclaiming His resurrection and calling upon them to repent 
and be paptized and offering them the gift of the Holy Ghost. 
And, we are told that as many as “ gladly received his word were 
baptized : and the same day there were added unto them about 
three thousand souls,” Acts 2:41. The sermon suited the oc- 
casion and the audience. It was made up toa large extent of 
quotations from the Old Testament in its argumentative division, 
and it closed with the most stirring appeals to the hearers to ac- 
cept of the mercy offered in Christ and to escape the condemna- 
tion about to be visited upon those who persisted in their rejec- 
tion of the Messiah, for it is said, at the close of the brief synop- 
sis of it given by the author of the Acts, “ And with many other 
words did he testify and exhort, saying, Save yourselves from 
this untoward generation,” Acts 2: 40. 

The great subject of the apostolic sermon was Salvation by 
Jesus Christ. It was their great mission to make this known to 
all men everywhere. The form in which it was announced de- 
pended upon circumstances. The occasion and the audience de- 
termined that. Sometimes the starting point of the sermon was 
a Scripture text or passage, as in Philip’s sermon to the Ethi- 
opian enunch. Sometimes it was an inscription from a heathen 
altar, as in Paul’s sermon on Mars Hill. Before a Jewish con- 
gregation the Old Testament was largely quoted in confirmation 
of the preacher’s contention, and the people were at times 
prompted to “Search the Scriptures, whether those things were 
so,” Acts 17: 11. Before a learned heathen assembly their 
own poets were quoted. The apostles were wise men, not in the 
sense of being acquainted with dead traditions and bound by 
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them, but with a practical wisdom. They knew the truth of 
Christ’s salvation. They understood their age and the human 
nature of their own times. They were full of zeal and of re- 
sources. Their talks were brief or lengthy, a simple statement, 
or a course of reasoning, as the occasion made most fitting. Un- 
doubtedly the first sermon to a new audience always had for its 
substance: “ Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin 
of the world,” Jno. 1: 36, however great the variety of forms may 
have been in which it was cast. But the subsequent sermons, 
where the early converts continued steadfastly in the apostles’ 
doctrine, or where Barnabas and Saul assembled themselves with 
the Church at Antioch for a whole year and taught much people, 
or where Paul continued a year and six months at Corinth, teach- 
ing the Word of God among them, must have taken a wider 
range. 

That was a new time. It was the greatest turning point of 
the world’s history. There was a freshness and an inspiration 
about the Gospel then which carried everything before it. Old 
beliefs and practices and forms went to pieces, and new truth, or 
a new and fuller apprehension of truth, took their place. There 
was a revolution in religion and spiritual life. The preaching of 
the age partook of its character. It shaped itself to the time. It 
was part of the time to which it belonged. 

It was inevitable that order should follow this chaos. That is 
the nature of things. The new wine succeeds after the old 
bottles are broken in getting itself into new bottles. The life 
created for itself and began to flow onward in grooves. The ser- 
mon became a feature, if not the chief feature, of every service of 
the Christian congregation and has so continued to the present 
day. It took upon it a certain form. It was bound to do that. 
This form has been preserved for centuries and may continue 
with variations to the end of time. 

The sermon has come to begin with a text or Scriptural state- 
ment. Its exposition, a presentation of the truth which it em- 
bodies, and the application of this truth in the way of warning, 
reproof, instruction, encouragement or comfort to the hearers, has 
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come to constitute the sermon. Here there is room for an infinite 
variety. Every preacher will preach in a way peculiar to him- 
self. His individuality will assert itself. The character of his 
mind, his way of looking at things, his spiritual culture, his re- 
ligious experience and progress will make themselves felt. He 
will preach as he is able and as he must preach, being true to 
himself. He should feel with Paul: * Woe is unto me if I 
preach not the gospel,” 1 Cor. 9: 16; and with Luther in his 
understanding and advocacy of truth and Christian morality: 
“ Here I stand ; I cannot do otherwise ; God help me.” A man 
who has not tasted and seen that the Lord is gracious, who has 
not mastered, by experience and by study and meditation, the 
great truths of the gospel has not been called to preach, whatever 
other qualifications he may have. Here, as elsewhere, to speak 
effectively a man must speak out of the abundance of the heart. 
The apostles could say: “That which we have seen and heard 
declare we unto you,” 1 John 1: 3. If the preacher cannot sub- 
stantiate his testimony by what he hath seen and heard his 
preaching will be without life or power. 

The preacher ought, besides a rich and full Christian experi- 
ence and consciousness, which is the most essential, also to have 
ample preparation of a general and special kind for his pulpit 
ministration. A liberal education is important. A thorough theo- 
logical training, much exercise in writing and speaking, and 
above all a great familiarity with the Bible, are of great advan- 
tage to him as aids to his earnestness and devotion to the cause 
to which he has given himself. Wide reading, travel, intercourse 
with men and insight into the hearts and minds of men, will help 
him greatly. Almost every stream will bring water to his mill. 
Education in the true sense, not that which makes its subject a 
mchine and obliterates his personality, but that which ministers to 
his originality, he can not well have too much of it. It will give 
him a stronger grasp of the truth. It will help him to see more 
clearly what he sees. It will bring him into closer sympathy with 
his fellowmen and assist him in understanding them, and it will 
broaden and deepen the channels in which he attempts to convey 
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to them what he has himself received. “ For Christ said, Freely 
ye have received, freely give,” Matt. 10: 8. 

What should be the preacher's aim in the preparation and 
preaching of the sermon? The first aim, no doubt, should be to 
make known the truth. This is so overwhelmingly important 
that we might say that everything else should bend to it. Every 
human mind and heart should seek the truth. Every teacher, in 
whatever line of learning he may labor, should teach the truth. 
Nothing can be plainer. Men go wrong because they are igno- 
rant, because they misapprehend, because they are deceived. Sin 
is the result of a misunderstanding and a deception. Christ says : 
“To this end was I born, and for this cause came I into the 
world, that I should bear witness unto the truth,” Jno. 18: 37. 
He is our chief prophet and teacher. The preacher is a prophet 
and teacher too. He informs himself and then informs others of 
the truth with respect to the most essential things which concern 
men. 

Here, again, every stream can convey water to his mill. The 
sermon may be entertaining, if the preacher has the ability to 
speak in an entertaining manner. But entertainment must not 
be the chief object. That would be a monstrous perversion. 
The preacher may be witty in the pulpit. He may make error 
ridiculous. He may show the absurdity of folly and sin. Why 
not? He may provoke the audience to smiles as well as to tears. 
The ability to do that is also God-given. But to elicit smiles or 
tears is not to be the aim. That would also be a monstrous per- 
version. The only aim should be to declare and impress the 
truth. Anecdote, oratory, logic, satire, denunciation, persuasion, 
the wrath to come, and the love of God, reproof and exhortation, 
all are legitimate in the pulpit, when used in the interest of the 
truth as it is in Jesus Christ. 

The second or final aim or result sought to be reached by the 
preacher should be the conversion, christian growth and final 
salvation of the auditor. This the truth of the gospel will bring 
about. But it need not be entirely absent from the mind of the 
preacher. He may look forward to it, and consciously direct his 
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efforts to this end, as the result and reward of his labors in and 
out of the pulpit. Christ’s command, according to St. Matthew 
is: Make Christians of all nations. It is right to preach and 
pray and look for this result. And yet may not this be safely 
left in the hands of Him who says to men, go preach? God 
giveth the increase. To know and proclaim the truth concern- 
ing the way of salvation, in every variety of form and impres- 
siveness, is not this the whole duty of the preacher? And does 
not his resposibility end here? It is certainly enough to employ 
the powers of the most richly endowed and of the most highly 
cultivated preacher. 
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SIN WITHIN THE CHURCH; A SPECIES OF CHRIS- 
TIAN EVIDENCE. 


BY REV. 8. Z. BEAM, D.D. 


The members of the Church are chosen to a life of holiness : 
“Called to be saints.” The Church itself is named the “holy 
Catholic Church.” To it have been intrusted the means of grace, 
whereby its members may be lifted up from a life of sin into the 
higher life of holiness and true righteousness. But, unhappily in 
spite of her calling to holiness, she is not, in her outward organi- 
zation, free from the pollutions of sin and consequent evils. 

Dr. Horace Bushnell, in his book on “ Nature and the Super- 
natural,” speaks of the principle of evil, “as a bad possibility 
that environs God from eternity, waiting to become a fact, and 
certain to become a fact, whenever the opportunity is given.” 
Whether we adopt this theory or not, it is very evident that, 
soon after the creation of man, sin entered upon a course of de- 
velopment among men, which has continued, with all its conse- 
quent evils, till the present day. The creation of man seems to 
have furnished “the opportunity” for the adversary of God to 
begin his destructive work. It is also certain that all the efforts 
of God and man to counteract the evil and destructive activity 
of sin have been met with the most bitter and determined an- 
tagonism. Men and devils seem to have combined in eve ry age 
and united in every effort, for the purpose of frustrating all 
movements started to rescue men from evil, and to elevate them 
into a higher plane of living and enjoyment. Whatever, there- 
fore, has been accomplished for the amelioration of the moral and 
spiritual condition of our race has been won by the severest 
struggles. Every good which comes to man is a victory gained 
by a hard-fought battle. 
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It is the old warfare which began to be waged already in Eden 
when the deadly conflict between the seed of the serpent and the 
seed of the woman had its beginning. This warfare was then 
made the subject of prophecy. The strife having begun, it was 
predicted that it should continue until the serpent’s head should 
be bruised. This bruising of the serpent’s head we regard as 
the end of the struggle and the victory for mankind. 

Whether God Himself actually spoke the words of Gen. 3: 
15, or whether the writer of the book records the conception of 
his own mind and attributes it to God, is a matter of no conse- 
quence for our present purpose. The fact which concerns us is 
that the statement is there. Again, whether it was written by 
Moses fifteen hundred years before Christ, or by Ezra or some 
one, after the return from the Captivity, we are sure that it was 
written many long ages ago. Jt is a prophecy, and the writer 
must have had a wonderful power of seeing into the future, or 
else he received his knowledge of the future by divine revelation. 
For the struggle has continued with unabated and increasing fury 
ever since. Mankind has suffered the bruising of the heel, while 
Satan’s head has received many severe blows ; for man has risen, 
gained many victories, through Christianity, and, wherever 
Christianity prevails, man is intellectually, morally and spiritually 
higher and stronger than ever before. 

The conflict, however, continues. The forces for good and the 
forces for evil are summoning all their energies for the combat. 
No truce is offered, and none would be accepted. Nothing short 
of complete victory on one side, and final defeat on the other, 
can end the strife. The antagonism is mutual and uncompro- 
mising. The interests involved for man are vital, infinite and 
eternal ; Christianity, we belieue, is destined, ultimately, to gain 
the victory, and the kingdom of God will put down all foes and 
reign with a universal dominion. 

But it is not within the proposed scope of this paper to follow 
in order the predictions of the Old Testament concerning the 
conflict with evil. We must limit the inquiry to the considera- 
tion of a few predictions in the New Testament relative to the 
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evils which afflict the Church from within its own bosom—the 
Anti-Christ of Christianity. And from these we hope to de- 
rive a species of evidence for the truth of Christianity. That is, 
we believe that the existence of sin, in the Church, is the fulfil- 
ment of specific prophecies, and, therefore, that its presence is a 
strong evidence of the divinity and truth of our holy religion. 
And in the endeavor to make this appear we by no means offer 
an apology or excuse for sin. On the contrary, we lament its ex- 
istence as a terrible evil; but seeing that it does exist, even in 
the Church itself, we take that fact as a kind of Christian evi- 
dence. 

It is, of course, needless to prove that Christianity has been 
environed, not only with the possibility ef sin, but, in fact, with 
the existence of sin from the beginning. But more than this, the 
Church of Christ has often been brought into discredit, both by 
the sins of individual members and also by the iniquities and 
crimes perpetrated in the name of the Church itself. In her ef- 
forts to purge herself of heresies, she has often gone so far in the 
punishment of heretics as to commit crimes morally more in- 
jurious and degrading to religion than heresy itself. Thus she 
- has assumed the authority of an avenger, and, to outward appear- 
ance, arrayed herself on the side of Satan against her own mem- 
bers, and committed the unnatural sin of a mother destroying her 
own children. Thus the spirit of Christianity has been violated 
and the very purpose of the Church’s existence been hindered. 
The sins she was designed to prevent have thus been committed 
in her name. And then again by a strange incongruity, at other 
times, she seems to connive at similar sins and permit the perpe- 
trators to stand outwardly, rectus in ecclesia. 

Now, in view of these damaging facts which every intelligent 
Christian must admit and deprecate, what answer can we make 
to those who accuse us? Can we furnish any evidence that 
Christianity is not responsible for these things? Can we show 
that they exist in spite her efforts to put them away? Can we 
prove that these evils so damaging to the Church are subjects of 
prophecy, and that, though inexcusable in those who are guilty, 
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they are nevertheless strong evidences proving the claims of 
Christ and His religion to be worthy of our confidence? We 
think we have grounds for answering all these questions in the 
affirmative. 

Let it be remembered here that, while perfection is the end to 
which the kingdom of heaven is directed, that blessed goal can 
only be reached at the final consummation. At present it is a 
struggling kingdom. As Jesus Himself became perfect through 
suffering, so His Church must become perfect through victory 
over sin, which can not be won without deadly conflict. The 
Church is environed by a sinful world and is constituted on its 
human side of sinful men, who are not yet purified from all sin. 
And there is no intimation in the Word of God that it will be 
freed from the trammels of sin and the snares of Satan until the 
struggle is ended. On the contrary, the attainment of perfection 
must be reached through conflict with sin, even within the 
Church itself. Its present condition, so misunderstood by its 
enemies, is like that of the Psalmist, who, as a type of Christ, 
was wounded in the house of his friends. 

Another important point to be kept in view is, that members 
are received into the Church, not because they are freed from sin 
but in order that they may become freed from sin. They are 
lifted from the plane of nature where sin reigns without hin- 
drance to the plane of grace, where the means are at hand to help 
them in counteracting the power and influence of sin. But while 
sin has no more dominion over them they must still maintain a 
life-long struggle against its wiles. A perfect Church is there- 
fore not possible until the great consummation, when the pres- 
ence of sin will be eliminated, and every thing which offends will 
be cast out. But, meantime, it is well to remember that the 
Christian Church is the only institution which openly, and avow- 
edly, and persistently wages war against sin in all its various 
forms. And the presence of sin in her own constitution is one 
of the evidences of her divine call to the conflict, which involves 
the effort on her part to put it away. 

Sin is in the Church only because her members are imperfect 
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sinful beings, whom it is her purpose to save. Sin also is a 
foreign element in the Church, against which she is constantly 
maintaining her warfare, so that it does not reign in the Church 
as it does in the world; but in battling for its existence sin in- 
flicts its wounds upon the body of Christ, the serpent thus bruis- 
ing the heel of the woman’s seed. Again, Christ and His 
Apostles clearly predicted the presence of sin in the Church. 
They foresaw the difficulties and dangers attending the salvation 
of men and forewarned their followers that they might not be 
dismayed or discouraged by the unpromising conditions, which 
the future history of the kingdom would exhibit. And hence the 
fact of the existence of sin becomes an evidence of the truth of 
those predictions and of the divine character of Christ and His 
mission. And we may further believe that God, in His provi- 
dence, is at this time making these evils subservient to the inter- 
ests of His kingdom. And so they serve to prove rather than 
refute the divine origin and truth of our holy religion. They 
show the prevision of Him who saw the end from the beginning, 
and that the credentials of the Apostles must have come to them 
from a divine source. God is using them to work out His wise 
designs. He is making the wrath of man to praise Him. Every 
advance which the Church makes against sin is a new victory 
over the powers of darkness. 

Any one familiar with the history of Israel can see how God 
made the bad deeds of His own people, as well as those of their 
enemies, contribute towards the working out of divine providence. 
The betrayal of Jesus, first to the Jews and then by them to the 
Gentiles, and His crucifixion by the Roman soldiers, were all 
most wicked acts in themselves, yet God overruled them to the 
salvation of mankind. And, however greatly we may abhor and 
execrate those sinful acts, yet all Christians must rejoice in the 
salutary results to which they were made tributary. 

The neglect of poor widows, in the administration of the affairs 
of the Church of Jerusalem, was the occasion of improving its 
organization by the election of deacons to direct its temporal in- 
terests. The Judaizing of many of the Christians led to the de- 
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cree favoring liberty for Gentile converts and freeing Jewish 
Christians from the burdensome rites of the ceremonial law. 
And the persecutions of the Christians at Jerusalem, while in- 
jurious to them in their temporal relations, were the means of 
scattering them abroad, and so of carrying the Gospel to other 
cities and other lands. In all these things God brought good out 
of evil, and thereby advanced the interests of His kingdom. 

But we wish now more especially to point out how wonderfully 
and clearly the corruptions and failures of Christianity are fore- 
shadowed in the words of Christ and in the writings of the 
apostles. The Parable of the Sower evidently contains a proph- 
ecy, which shows the divine prescience of our Saviour, concerning 
the future successes and failures of the Gospel. According to 
this parable it was to be preached universally. The seed was to 
be sown in the great field of the world. It was to be only 
partially successful. In the first instance, on the wayside, it 
would prove to be an immediate failure because not received by 
the hearers. In the second and third, it was to promise well. 
The hearers would receive it gladly. They would come into the 
Church and make an apparently good confession. But not 
counting the cost, they would become offended when disappointed 
in their worldly expectations. They would grow for a while. 
But in the end they would wither and die, bringing no fruit to 
perfection. While members of the Church, they would live like 
people of the world. How sadly now has this prediction been 
fulfilled, even in the days of the Apostles and in every succeed- 
ing age! How many have professed to be followers of Christ, 
and afterwards corrupted the Church by their polluting practices, 
and brought its good name into ill repute! In the last instance, 
however, we have the encouraging promise that some will bring 
their fruit to perfection in different degrees, but with honesty and 
truth. In these last, the goodness of the seed is vindicated, and 
the good name of the Church is preserved. 

The parables of the tares and of the dragnet are equally ex- 
plicit in their predictions, and the history of the Church proves 
the accuracy of their statements ; and all show the foreknowledge 
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of Jesus, who thus declared beforehand the evils that would af- 
flict His Church and cast a shadow over the kingdom of heaven. 

According to the parable of the tares, the enemy would gain 
access to the Church, having “crept in unawares.” and would 
scatter tares among the growing wheat, to hinder if possible, its 
growth towards perfection. Notable examples are already seen 
in Ananias and Sapphira and Simon Magus, who were veritable 
tares among the wheat, though, happily for the Church, they were 
not permitted to grow till the harvest. 

In the parable of the dragnet we have a similar prediction, 
but under a different figure. The Gospel net here gathers into 
the Church of every kind. It is let down into the sea of human 
life, and all kinds of people are gathered into the Church. At- 
tracted by the promises of the Gospel, but failing to apprehend 
their true meaning, they enter the Church for worldly ends. 
And, not caring for the spiritual elevation which is offered, they 
misuse the privileges of the Church for secular purposes and 
corrupt it with their sinful practices. And while their intentions 
are selfish, they unconsciously become witnesses of the prevision 
of Jesus by fulfilling His word. Their presence in the Church, 
though degrading to its character, does not disprove its divine 
origin, or, in any sense, render it less the kingdom of heaven. 
But, on the contrary, their false doctrines and glaring inconsist- 
encies prove that Jesus foreknew and foretold of the evils from 
which His kingdom was destined to suffer. 

It is, therefore, easy to see that Jesus was not disappointed in 
His expectations regarding those who would outwardly confess 
His name. He knew all men. He knew what was in them. He 
knew that His church would suffer reproach in its outward or- 
ganization, through the presence of unworthy and mischief-mak- 
ing members, and even by the mistakes and inconsistencies of 
those who are worthy. And hence He could say beforehand, 
“ Not every one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven, ete.” 

Now we may justly affirm that all the evils which have been 
practiced within the Church, and often in its name, are covered 
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by these parabolic prophecies. And their very existence is, there- 
fore, an evidence in favor of Christianity. Such evils are to be 
expected. The abuses of our holy Christianity and the apparent 
degeneracy of the kingdom of heaven, are no part or work of 
Christianity itself, but the work of false friends and secret ene. 
mies, whom it is constantly struggling to overcome. 

If we turn now to the writings of the Apostles, as in the Acts, 
the Epistles and Revelation, we shall find predictions of a similar 
import, showing that the Apostles also had prophetic intimations 
of the evils which were destined to bring reproach upon the 
Church of Christ. And in addition, they further tell us of those 
who would accuse the Church on account of these evils. Hence 
they write words of warning against such things. In Acts 20: 
29, 30, we have a prophecy which was afterwards grievously ful- 
filled, not only at Ephesus, but wherever, in all the world, the 
Church was established. 

A specific prophecy and warning of this kind is recorded in the 
second chapter of II. Thessalonians. There St. Paul warns the 
Saints of a future apostasy from the faith, which would take 
place before the second coming of Christ. Some of the brethren 
at Thessalonica seem to have become excited, and troubled about 
the second coming of Christ, as if He was coming in their day; 
and they feared that those who suffered martyrdom, or died be- 
fore the Advent, would be deprived of the high privilege of par- 
ticipating in its glory. Hence in this second Epistle, Paul under- 
takes to quiet their fears by assuring them, among other things, 
that He would not come, “except there come a falling away first.” 
In the language which follows, he seems to indicate a schism in 
the Church which would threaten its very existence. But as they 
were “called by the Gospel, to the obtaining of the glory of our 
Lord Jesus Christ” there was no ground for trouble or fear. 
God had chosen them “ to salvation through sanctification of the 
Spirit, and belief of the truth,” and in these assurances God gave 
them everlasting consolation and good hope through grace. 
Therefore there is no need of discouragement. There will be a 
falling away. The man of sin will be revealed, who is the son of 
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perdition. He will exalt himself above all that is called God or 
that is worshipped. He will even claim that he is God, setting 
himself in the temple of God. At present this Anti-Christ is 
withheld that his true character may be fully revealed in his 
time. The mystery of iniquity doth already work. Now, for a 
time, he is hindered. But the hindrance will be taken out of the 
way, when that wicked one will be fully revealed. And then the 
Lord will consume him with the spirit of His mouth, and destroy 
him by the brightness of His coming. Then follows a brief, but 
awful description of the power and deception of the Anti-Christ, 
and of the strong delusion which God will send on them who be- 
lieved not the truth, that they should believe a lie, and come into 
condemnation. 

A prophecy by the same Apostle is recorded in 1 Tim. 4: 1-3. 
“ Now the Spirit speaketh expressly, that in the latter times some 
shall depart from the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits, and 
doctrines of devils, etc.” 

He thus warns Timothy and all preachers against errorists, 
and exhorts them to be good soldiers of Christ. Many interpre- 
ters apply these predictions to the papacy and the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. And this application seems just in some particulars, 
though we think that they admit of a much wider application. 
The germs of these sinful errors and defections from the truth 
were already present in the Apostolic age and Church, which was 
by no means so perfectly pure as many Christians have supposed. 
And as the centuries continued to come and go, these evil ten- 
dencies were developed more and more, the mystery of iniquity 
continuing to work on the same lines. 

The claim of papal infallibility, and of the vicegerency of the 
pope, make him appear very much like the person described by 
St. Paul as the man of sin, who sets himself in the temple of God, 
and desires to be counted as God. And then the forced celibacy 
of the priesthood, and the prohibition of meats, appear to fulfil 
the predictions in 1 Timothy about “forbidding to marry, and 
commanding to abstain from meats.” 

Such false ideas of bodily purity come down from the Essenes 
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and Therapeute of an earlier age; but they were adopted by 
many in the Church, and were sanctioned by the Church itself. 
Doubtless, many of the ascetics were pure in their motives, but 
all of them lost sight of the true principle of Christian purity and 
holiness, which was intended to develop the graces of the Spirit 
of Christ in the saints rather through contact with men, than by 
running away from them. But the evils predicted, and after- 
wards practiced were not all limited to the papacy and the Ro- 
man priesthood. Nor is the Church of the middle ages respon- 
sible for all the evils growing out of its organization under the 
papacy. 

In estimating the character of that Church, formed during the 
so-called “dark ages,” we ought not to overlook the herculean 
task, which the Church undertook and performed, in subduing 
and disciplining the barbarian tribes who destroyed the Roman 
Empire. These tribes were gathered into the Church, and, under 
her influence and control, they were formed into the Christian 
nations of Europe. But the influx of heathenism, with its over- 
whelming numbers of barbarians, during many ages, became a 
prolific source of corruption within the bosom of the Church, 
which she was unable fully to resist. And, in consequence, many 
of their idolatrous and demoralizing practices insinuated them- 
selves into the life of the Church itself. Thus, while Christ, in 
the Church, was subduing these fierce peoples to the obedience of 
the faith, their old heathen ideas and practices were degrading 
and debauching the Church. This long process of assimilating 
the barbarians to the Church, resulting in the degeneracy of the 
Church, led finally, in the sixteenth century, to the Reformation. 
Premonitions of this great movement can be traced, in the history 
of the middle ages, for several centuries, prominent among which 
was that in the days of John Huss, who suffered martyrdom a 
hundred years before the Reformation. But previous to him we 
read of Waldo of France, in the latter half of the twelfth cen- 
tury ; Tauler of Strassburg, in the fourteenth century ; Thomas A. 
Kempis, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; John Wessel 
of Germany, in the fifteenth century ; John Wiclif, in the second 
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and third quarters of the fourteenth century, and John Oldcastle, 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, who are called “ Re- 
formers before the Reformation.” After Huss we read also of 
Savonarola, in the last half of the fifteenth century. We men- 
tion these eminent Christians and martyrs, some in fact, and some 
in will, though not in fact, as men in whom the true spirit of 
Christianity was manifest, even in the darkest days of its history. 
Zwingli, Luther and the other Reformers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, became leaders in this great movement, which may be char- 
acterized as a new stage in the development of the true life of the 
Church. It was an onward movement of Christianity, which 
left the papacy, and that portion of the Church which clung to 
the papal hierarchy, in a spiritually moribund condition, from 
which it has not yet recovered. But yet, as that church still 
holds all the fundamentals of the true Christian faith, we hope 
that finally God will lead it out of that moral desert of death, 
into the living pastures of the Gospel of Christ, some signs of 
which are already discernible wherever it comes in contact with 
Protestantism, and where religious liberty prevails. 

But, following the Reformation, comes the hydra-headed sect 
system, which has, in the name of Christian Freedom, divided the 
church into hundreds of schismatic organizations, many of which 
claim to be the only true successors of the Apostolic Church. 
And “by reason of these the way of truth is evil spoken of.” In 
all which St. Peter’s prophecy (II. Peter 2: 1-3) has been liter- 
ally fulfilled. It is true, indeed, that only a few of the sects 
actually deny that “ Jesus Christ is come in the flesh,” but many 
of them, in a popish spirit, deny Him in one way or another, by 
their uncharitable judgment, and unfair treatment, of others 
equally as good as, if not better than they. This we may properly 
call the Anti-Christ of Protestantism, for it certainly is opposed to 
the true spirit of Christianity. But, like other evils within the 
Church, it unconsciously and unintentionally furnishes its testi- 
mony for the truth, thus adding its share to the fulfilment of 
prophecy. 

What is here seen to be true in the history of the Church as a 
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whole, is equally evident in the case of individuals. False teach- 
ers, in their writings, and by their immoral lives lead many 
astray, who, refusing to believe the truth, are led to believe a lie, 
God having sent them strong delusion because they reject the 
truth, and revel in unrighteousness, and give reins to spiritual 
licentiousness. Unworthy of the Christian name, yet they 
maintain their membership in the Church, and, in many instances, 
plume themselves on their pretended holiness and devotion to the 
cause of Christ. They are fully described in the second chapter 
of second Peter. In this chapter St. Peter warns “them that 
have obtained a like precious faith with us in the righteousness 
of our God and Saviour Jesus Christ,” to beware of these “ false 
teachers, who shall privily bring in destructive heresies, ete., by 
reason of whom the way of truth shall be evil spoken of.” 

The Anti-Christ of the Revelation, we do not attempt to iden- 
tify, either from the description of the monsters that come out of 
the sea and the earth, or by the number of his name. The name 
may embrace, in the broadest sense, every form of evil which af- 
flicts the Church, including the persecutions of the great world 
powers ; but we believe that it does not exclude the heresies, the 
unbeliefs, the tyrannies and the schisms, which are described 
under Christian names, and yet are as hostile to real Christi- 
anity as any power outside the Church. It includes, therefore, 
according to this all-inclusive interpretation, every evil that 
hinders the completion and perfection of Christ’s kingdom. It 
embraces “the revelation of that lawless one, whom the Lord 
Jesus shall slay with the breath of His mouth, and bring to 
naught by the manifestation of His coming” (2 Thes. 2: 8). 

In conclusion we may justly affirm that no evil has ever been 
developed within the Church of Christ, or in the onward progress 
of His kingdom among men, which was not foreseen, and for 
which an antidote was not fully provided beforehand. And 
every advance movement of His Church has transcended and left 
behind some evil forever, and as a victory over one form of sin, 
it has gained for her a new advantage for future conflicts and 
future victories, and become a new and sure promise of final 
victory over all foes without and within. 
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Now, if the sins committed within the Church, and in the 
name of the Church, are subjects of prophecy, as we think we 
have demonstrated, and the fact of their presence is the fulfilment 
of prophecy, then it follows that their very existence bears testi- 
mony to the truth of Christ and His Apostles; and the divinity 
and righteousness of the claims of Christ and Christianity are 
established. Christianity is not responsible for their existence. 
On the contrary, the Church in its representative capacity is 
seen to be struggling for the mastery, striving to overcome and 
destroy sin in all its forms, and thereby purify its members. If 
the enemies of the Church would honestly ponder the truths 
herein feebly, but, we trust, honestly enumerated, and at the 
same time appreciate the sad and sorrowful candor of Christ and 
His Apostles, so plainly evident in their predictions concerning 
the heroic struggles of Christianity to deliver men from sin, their 
prejudice would be disarmed ; and they would humbly fall down 
at the feet of Jesus and plead for permission to join the Christian 
hosts in their warfare against the very evils of which they now 
accuse them. 
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VI. 
THE PROTESTANT CHURCH IN OUR CITIES. 
BY REV. JOHN H. PRUGH, D.D. 


In these last times, in all lands, the currents are sweeping city- 
ward, and strongly. 

The other summer in Glasgow, we were told, that the Scottish 
glens and highlands had fewer people in them than ten years be- 
fore, but that Scotland had more sons and daughters than ever, 
massed in her cities. We match that on this side the Atlantic. 
Some parts of Pennsylvania have not near the population of three 
decades ago, but such has been the growth of Pennsylvania’s 
cities, that our great commonwealth has kept fully abreast of the 
nation in its gigantic growth. 

When one elbows one’s way through the streets of London, 
dazed by the city’s vastness, one’s wonderment ceases somewhat 
in recalling that London’s history goes back twenty conturies. 
The records of the city of Chicago go back but little more than 
fifty years. 

At the beginning of this century there were in the United 
States only six cities, with a population of more than six thousand 
inhabitants. To-day we have over five hundred such cities, many 
of them having over 500,000 and several over a million of a 
population. 

Our cities are now manufacturing centres. That is the great 
factor of their growth. Modern invention is pushing our country 
folk from the rural districts and drawing them city-ward. And 
the crowds of artisans and laborers from the Old World who 
migrate to the New stop in our cities, because they are assured 
of employment there, and at high wages. 

We have no one city which is to the whole land what London 
is to England, or Paris to France. And yet, such is the concen- 
tration of power, that with the dawn of the twentieth century, 
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our twenty largest cities could, if they would, absolutely dominate 
in national affairs. And it is the imperative duty of the hour, 
for every American Christian patriot, to aid the Church in keep- 
ing her grip on the cities, and in getting even a stronger hold. 

The United States still leads the world in the value of its at- 
tractions to humanity. And the poor and oppressed of all lands 
think they can find with us the best possible home. But their 
coming makes the problem of our cities peculiar. Between 1820 
and 1890 fifteen million emigrants came into the United States. 
Five million of these entered in the decade between 1880 and 
1890. Previous to 1880, sixty-seven per cent. of the emigration 
came from Great Britain and Germany. In the last ten years 
only twenty-seven per cent. came from those countries. The vast 
majority of the last five millions were from the southern countries 
of Europe. There are now in the United States, 17,000 foreign- 
born persons, to every 100,000 native-born persons. And we 
had 2,000 more foreign-born persons to every 100,000 native- 
born in 1890 than in 1880. In the late anniversary of Lincoln’s 
birth, before the Marquette Club in Chicago, Justice David J. 
Brewer, of the Supreme Court, said, “ There are more Poles here 
in Chicago, than in any city of Poland; more Bohemians than in 
any city of Bohemia; more Italians than in any city of Italy, 
save Naples and Rome; more Irish than in any city of Ireland.” 
While all over our land the language of Shakespere is spoken as 
purely as in England, we are not Englishmen. The blood of 
many nations courses in our veins. We claim, though, to be 
heirs of all the illustrious men who have made England’s history 
glorious. And when we witness the large element which is 
neither Anglo-Saxon in race, tradition or religion, massing in our 
cities, we who love our land and hearthstones, are concerned 
about these foreign populations, and we believe it to be our duty 
to aid in assimilating them into our throbbing, pushing, all-em- 
bracing American life. 

In the past, in the United States, there has been little of the 
spirit of caste. It has been our boast that our best social circles 
are open to all deserving men and women, without distinction 
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of birth and rank. We rejoice that we have no titled nobility 
among us. But our wage-workers are more widely separated 
now from the rest of society than those of Germany, Great 
Britain or France. In France the capitalist and laborer are 
both Germans, in Paris they are both Frenchmen, in Glasgow 
they are both Scotchmen. But almost all those who help us in 
our homes, and almost all day-laborers in the United States speak 
with a brogue. Our manufacturers and merchants are, as a rule, 
native Americans. Those who do the manual labor are, for the 
most part, the foreigner and his children. Most of our capitalists 
are not only native Americans, they are also Protestants. The 
vast majority of our day-laborers, especially the 5,000,000 emi- 
grants of the last decade, are Roman Catholics. 

It is encouraging to note, though, that these foreigners are 
anxious to learn the English language, and that they give their 
children the advantages of the public schools. And there are 
gratifying evidences that the Roman Catholic Church, which has 
had the strongest hold upon are foreign population, is growing in 
sympathy with our American institutions. We rejoice that the 
Roman Catholic Church has been enabled, thus far, to hold to- 
gether this heterogeneous mass of strangers who have sought our 
shores. But, coming to us with their crude and imperfect no- 
tions of religious truth, and with little Christian culture lying 
behind them, we profoundly believe that the phase of Christianity 
they need most is Protestantism. And our Protestant churches 
are now emphasizing more than ever before the importance of 
Christian character and practical Christian work. Strong stress 
is being laid upon the idea of Christian fellowship for mutual 
helpfulness and service. The Protestant Church was never so 
thoroughly organized as now. And this is more marked in the 
cities than elsewhere. And, therefore, while between 1880 
and 1890, the population in the United States increased 24 
per cent., and the Roman Catholic Church increased 30 per cent., 
and the Protestant Church increased 42 per cent., the increased 
percentage of the Protestant Church was greater in the cities 
than in the rest of the country. 
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We do not view with alarm the bigness of our cities. Rather 
we rejoice in their wonderful growth. Our cities not only have 
been, they will continue to be great blessings to the land. It is 
true, we have not yet solved the great problem of municipal gov- 
ernment, but it is being solved. Everywhere the better classes 
are awakening to a sense of their duty in establishing the best 
possible government for our cities. If any city has been mis- 
governed, it has been the Christian people’s fault. No organized 
set of looters can get control of municipal affairs and hold them 
if the good citizens but exercise their privileges and make their 
influence felt. And there never was a time in our nation’s his- 
tory when public integrity and popular intelligence were so highly 
valued and so far-reaching in their effects as now. And as the 
immigrants in our cities become acquainted with our American 
institutions and come under the influence of our American type 
of Christianity, in time—through the practice of industry, 
economy and temperance on their part—the majority of them, 
we believe, will undoubtedly pass into the better elements of 
society. But ere that result is reached the Church has a gigantic 
work before her. 

; A book has lately been written to prove “ The Failure of Prot- 
estantism in New York.” It is a sad, pessimistic wail, and 
uttered, too, by a Protestant clergyman of that city. It seems 
to be the fashion in some quarters to bemoan the paganism of the 
metropolis. But what faint-heartedness for a Christian to do 
it! Our large cities are irreligious, but they have a growing 
religious force in them that is bound to conquer. If anything 
has the power to meet the problems of this age it is Protestant 
Christianity. And it is meeting them, too. It is true, when 
one is in certain sections of New York one thinks of the intensely 
black shadow of the electric light, and there is nowhere else a 
shadow so dark. But there is a brilliancy there also, unsur- 
passed. According to The Tribune, New York has 1,003 places 
of worship, 863 of them being Protestant. If they were placed 
side by side on Broadway and the Boulevard they would reach in 
one unbroken frontage from the Battery to High Bridge, and 
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possibly as far up as Yonkers. The Church in New York has 
raised and permanently invested for the evangelization of that city, 
$67,516,573. Christian America does not raise annually more 
than the interest of such a sum for the evangelization of the 
whole pagan world. Surely Protestantism is not a failure there. 
Rather the churches in New York must be throbbing centres of 
living influence, or we could not account for the great variety of 
benign phenomena. It would take a book to tell of her char- 
itable, philanthropic and distinctively Christian organizations and 
institutions established and maintained by Protestants. For 
example, there are 267 church sewing and industrial schools ; 116 
free church reading rooms; 132 free church kindergartens, not 
to speak of all sorts of missions, refuges, reformatories, rescue- 
homes, associations, guilds, brotherhoods and clubs of innumera- 
ble variety. For eighteen years the writer has been intimately 
associated with the work of the Church in the city of Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, and he does not hesitate to affirm that the Prot- 
estant Church here has yearly been making splendid advance, 
and was never so strong and powerful as she is to-day ; and from 
correspondence and frequent visits to other large cities we are 
assured that what is true of the Protestant Church of Pittsburg 
is true of the Church in all our centres of population. There is 
only one danger confronting the Church in the cities, and that is 
faint-heartedness and lack of faith in God. 

Yet there is no denying the fact that the Protestant Church 
has not kept pace with the rapidly growing population in the 
tenement districts of our cities. 

By means of rapid transit in all our cities the rich and well- 
to-do are finding homes in the suburbs. And as they move out 
of the down-town districts, a largely increasing number of the 
poorer classes pour themselves into the places they forsake. How 
to deal with these down-town districts is the question of ques- 
tions just now for the Church. In our sixteen largest cities 
there are, according to a late investigation authorized by Con- 
gress, 8,000,000 people. Of these, 800,000 live in the down- 
town districts, the tenement regions and the slums, the majority 
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of these 800,000 being of foreign birth. Experience the past 
few years, has proved that these foreigners can be best reached 
by giving them wise leaders who can speak their language, who 
thoroughly understand their nature, and who, at the same time, 
are in spmpathy with our American type of Protestant Chris- 
tianity and our American institutions. The Reformed Church 
in the United States has at present in our largest cities eight 
young missionaries working among the Hungarians, Slavs, Bohe- 
mians and Poles. These bright, young missionaries were brought 
from the other side of the sea not only to preach the Gospel, but 
also to aid their countrymen in their endeavors to become inte- 
gral parts of our various commonwealths. It has been confi- 
dently affirmed, too, that the promise is for a very rich fruitage 
if the Church will adopt the “ social settlement ” feature of work 
and multiply these “ settlements ” among our foreign population. 

But the multitudes in the down-town districts are not all for- 
eigners, and those who are, very soon become Americanized. And 
our Protestant churches, whose members move into the suburbs, 
are not to abandon the old neighborhoods, because those old neigh- 
borhoods are now teeming with non-churchgoers. The matter of 
greatly increased expense and the necessity of holding the chil- 
dren of the congregation, may demand a change of the location 
of the church-plant. But we are not to desert the old districts, 
simply because conditions have changed. 

And it becomes more and more apparent, that if those who 
move into the suburbs confine their church-work to the suburban 
districts, the Christian work in the down-town districts can not 
be done effectually by the few church-members who are compelled 
to remain down-town. If our denominations would rally around 
their down-town churches, and furnish the means by endowment 
or otherwise, they could then adapt themselves to the changed 
conditions, and engage in the new work that presses upon them. 
To do the work effectually we will probably have to adopt the 
method of the Protestant Church in London, in the matter of 
freely employing lay-workers. The American city pastor has, as 
a rule, no paid assistant. With his weekly discourses, bible- 
classes, young-men’s meetings, young people’s meetings, prayer- 
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meetings, codperating in united church-efforts, counselling with 
the various church and city charities, funerals, visits to the sick, 
many of whom are not of his congregation, and regular pastoral 
visits, the city pastor is expected to maintain a sort of intelligence 
office, and he must also be errand-boy for the congregation. But 
this has been a very wasteful method, and utterly unbusiness-like. 

It is encouraging to note that the movement is spreading in 
our cities to return to the parish system in our down-town church 
work. But this can only be done effectually where there is a 
hearty cooperation of the churches of the various denominations. 
And it is cause for great rejoicing that, as our cities are rapidly 
growing, the denominational fences, in the cities at least, are be- 
ing lowered. Ay, the fences are being pushed down, as those on 
both sides are engaged in the same rescue work, reformatory 
work, hospital work and even distinctively Christian work. He 
who runs can read the signs, and be assured in his soul that the 
Holy Ghost is now working against exclusiveness, while those 
who have differed in definitions of faith and creed are codperat- 
ing in Christian effort. Out of the greatest human discord, God 
is, at last, bringing the richest concord. 

The Kingdom of Christ in foreign lands has lately been ad- 
vancing more rapidly than it otherwise would have done, because 
of the annual conferences of the great Foreign Boards, and the 
cooperation of the Protestant churches in those far-away places. 
And it is imperative, just now, that the organized intelligence 
and love of our churches be brought to bear upon the material, 
social, economic, civic, as well as spiritual interests of the city, in 
order to meet more thoroughly its religious and moral needs. 

Nevertheless our churches can not properly accomplish the 
work of the hour unless there is an ever-deepening of the spiritual 
life of the members within the churches. Let that come, and 
not only will there be a more hearty response to the cry from 
far-off Macedonia, but, above the city’s bustle and din and roar, 
we will hear the ery of the city’s poor for help. The cry of the 
under man in the crowd is the call of God. If we heed it, the 
heart will be made glad over this modern miracle—the city add- 
ing to its immensity, and at the same time growing better. 





VIL. 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Our Morro, 
“ Ve shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 


Truth may be understood in the sense of conformity of thought 
to being. We have truth when our thinking corresponds with 
its object. This may be called formal or subjective truth. But 
truth may be understood also in the sense of reality. In this 
sense it denotes, in its widest extent, the essential rationality of 
the universe as constituted by the divine thinking. The divine 
thinking, or the divine mind, is the truth of things, making them 
to be what they are. This may be called entitative or objective 
truth. Something like this, though something more specific, is 
what we suppose our Lord to have meant when, to certain Jews 
who believed on Him, He said, “If ye abide in my word, then 
are ye truly my disciples ; and ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.” It is doubtless moral and religious 
truth that is meant in this statement. It is the nature of God, 
of His character and kingdom, that men must know in order to 
their complete rational and moral freedom. The truth in this 
sense is summed up and impersonated in Christ Himself, in whom 
dwelleth the fulness of the Godhead bodily, and who, therefore, 
could say, “I am the truth.” Hence to know the truth, in the 
sense here under consideration, is simply to know Christ. 

The truth universally is capable of being known, and man has 
the capacity for knowing it. Any correct theory of knowledge 
must assume an essential correspondence between the creative 
mind and the created mind, so that the latter may know the 
former not merely in its products but in its own nature and char- 
acter. This latter knowledge is moral and religious knowledge ; 
and it is this kind of knowledge to which our Lord refers in the 
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sentence which forms the motto of this Review. The divine 
medium of this knowledge, or of the truth which forms the con- 
tent of this knowledge, is Christ. This does not mean that some 
knowledge of divine truth may not also be gained from other 
sources. Such knowledge may be gained from the works of na- 
ture; for the heavens declare the glory of God, and His eternal 
power and divinity are perceived through the things that are 
made. The human soul itself also is a medium or source of di- 
vine truth; for God informs the reason and speaks in the con- 
science. But the most perfect manifestation of divine truth, 
throwing its light back upon every lower manifestation, we have 
in Jesus Christ, who is the complete personal embodiment of 
divinity, and, therefore, through the agency of the divine Spirit, 
the absolute source of moral and religious illumination for men in 
all times. “He that hath seen me,” says Jesus Himself, “ hath 
seen the Father.” 

The function of the soul through which this knowledge of di- 
vine truth is obtained, is not sense or understanding, but spiritual 
intuition, or faith. When Peter first recognized the divine char- 
acter and mission of Jesus, the latter said to him: “Flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it into thee, but my Father which is in 
heaven.” And when the disciples beheld in Jesus a glory as of 
the only begotten from the Father, the vision was not by the eye 
of the body, but by the eye of the spirit. Other men too looked 
upon the person of Jesus, and saw His works, and heard His 
words, but they perceived not His divine glory. That could only 
be perceived by an act of direct spiritual intuition. This does 
not mean that the other faculties of the soul may not be subser- 
vient to this high spiritual operation, but only that this operation 
is in its own nature distinct from that of the other faculties. As 
the perception of beauty in nature, for example, is conditioned 
by the exercise of the bodily senses, but is by no means the sole 
product of these senses; so the cognition of divine truth may be 
conditioned by the activities of sense and understanding, but can 
not be the sole product of these activities. The real apprehension 
of divine truth, the substantiation for the soul of the invisible 
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things of God, must ever be an act of spiritual intuition, or of 
faith. Faith is not merely a state of mind determined by testi- 
mony, or by an external authority standing between the truth 
and the knowing subject, but a state of mind determined by its 
own immediate contact with the truth in its living personal form. 
Faith, accordingly, is not mere probability, or doubtful opinion, 
but certainty. In common life we are in the habit of taking the 
word belief in the sense of more or less uncertain opinion. We 
say we believe that of which we are not quite sure. But religious 
faith, in the proper sense of the word, leaves no room for uncer- 
tainty. We are as sure of the existence of God and of His char- 
acter, and of the divinity and saving power of Christ, as we are 
of our own existence. Such a state of mind, however, is possible 
only to him who has the will to be in sympathy with the mind of 
God and to allow himself to be determined by it. Faith, accord- 
ingly, is not merely an intellectual, but a moral act of the soul, 
and one which is itself free and not merely reflex or spontaneous. 
“If ye abide in my word,” says Jesus, “ye shall know the 
truth.” And in another place He says, “If any man is willing 
to do His (the Father’s) will, he shall know of the teaching 
whether it be of God or whether I speak of myself.” That means 
that faith is essentially a moral experience conditioned by an ex- 
ercise of will, which leaves no room for any feeling of uncertainty 
or doubt. 

This character of immediateness and certainty can, of course, 
not belong to all knowledge, not even to all religious knowledge. 
A closer consideration of the passages of Scripture already 
referred to will show the limitation with which the conception 
must be taken ; and an interrogation of the religious conscious- 
ness would lead to the same result. These passages show that 
the conception of immediate certainty must be limited to strictly 
fundamental and essential truth, and that it is not applicable to 
inferences and deductions from such truth. Such deductions 
may, indeed, be accompanied by a feeling of certainty ; but such 
feeling of certainty will be different from that which accompanies 
an intuition of fundamental truth; as a feeling of the truth of 
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the eleventh proposition of the fourth book of Euclid will be 
different from the feeling which we have of the truth of an axiom. 
But with the great mass of theological propositions the feeling of 
immediate and unwavering certainty can not be connected at all. 
It was an immediate revelation of self-authenticating divine truth 
that enabled Peter to recognize in Jesus the Christ of God, and 
of this truth he was sure; but that did not enlighten him im- 
mediately and with equal certainty concerning the precise relation 
of the personality of Jesus to the Godhead, or concerning the 
true nature of the Messianic Kingdom. So, to those who are 
willing to do the Father’s will, Jesus gives the promise that they 
shall know whether His teaching comes from God or whether He 
speaks of Himself. To a mind in harmony with the will of God 
Jesus can authenticate directly His own divine character and 
mission ; and concerning this, then, the believer may be infallibly 
certain ; but such certainty does not extend to subordinate mat- 
ters of doctrine lying more or less remote from the heart of the 
Christian mystery. These are matters of inference and deduc- 
tion; and here we may have more or less probable opinion, but 
in the strict sense of the term we can not have faith. Faith is of 
things that are certain, like the facts of the Apostles’ Creed. No 
one, for instance, can believe in any theory of the atonement with 
the same firmness with which he believes in the suffering and 
death of Christ for our sins. And, so, no one can believe in any 
theory of election in the same sense in which he believes in the 
existence of God. The existence of God, of Christ and of the 
Holy Spirit, and the value of the divine existence for the human 
soul, are matters of immediate spiritual intuition and certainty ; 
but such certainty can by no means belong to the details of the 
theological system. Systems of theology are valuable in their 
place, and the human mind will never and can never do without 
them; but they are not the most valuable thing for the human 
soul, and they become positive evils when they are confounded 
with Christian faith itself and allowed to usurp its place. The 
truth which is certain and saving, is the truth of faith, not that 
of the speculations of the understanding. 
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And, now, it is truth in the former, and not in the latter sense, 
that is the condition of spiritual freedom. The truth which 
makes free is the absolute and infallible truth of faith. And by 
freedom is to be understood, in the first place, release from the 
power of sin, and from the blinding and perverting influence 
which sin exercises over all the human faculties. When Jesus 
thus promised the Jews freedom they answered Him, “ We are 
Abraham’s seed, and have never been slaves to any one: how 
sayest thou, ye shall be made free?” Jesus replied, “ Every one 
that committeth sin is the slave of sin. And the slave abideth 
not in the house forever; but the son abideth forever.” Such 
real, inward and vital knowledge of the truth, then, as results 
from abiding in the word of Christ, works deliverance from the 
law of sin, and brings the power of cheerful and childlike obedi- 
ence to the divine law. The Jews to some extent obeyed the di- 
vine law which they found written in their Scriptures, and they 
could, therefore, lay claim to a certain kind of righteousness. 
But their obedience was constrained and not free. They obeyed, 
not because they loved the law, but because they feared the lash 
of the lawgiver. It was the obedience of the slave, not that of 
the free son. And so there is in all men a law of sin, more or 
less developed, which makes obedience to the law of God, whether 
written in a book or written in their hearts, not indeed impos- 
sible, but hard, constrained, unfree—an obedience in which there 
is more of pain than of bliss. The hardest efforts to work 
righteousness under the law are always accompanied by a painful 
sense of uncertainty and doubt in regard to the sufficiency and 
acceptableness of such righteousness. The slave never knows 
whether his most faithful efforts to serve his master will not 
bring blows instead of rewards. From this bondage of sin, and 
from this legal constraint and anxiety the knowledge of the truth 
sets the sinner free. It gives him the spirit of a son, who obeys 
God, not because he fears Him, but because he loves Him, and is 
sure that his efforts to serve Him, however feeble they may be, 
will bring smiles of approbation and not frowns of condemnation. 
The Greek fathers were in the habit of placing the essence of re- 
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demption mainly in the element of knowledge. Perhaps they did 
this too exclusively ; but there was reason in their position. For 
the exchange of the representation of an arbitrary and jealous 
God for the representation of a God of love, which the Christian 
truth has effected, has made possible a new attitude of the human 
soul towards God, namely, an attitude of filial love instead of the 
old attitude of slavish dread. We can love and obey a God of 
whom we are sure that He loves us. Once it was said to men, 
“Ye can not serve the Lord; for He is a holy God; He isa 
jealous God; He will not forgive your transgressions nor your 
sins.” Now the truth as it is in Christ corrects that old concep- 
tion of God, and gives us a God whom men can love, and in 
obeying whom they can be happy. And thus by delivering men 
from the old fear of God it also delivers them from the old power 
of sin, and makes them able to serve God in a free, loyal and 
loving spirit. Let it not be said that in this representation we 
have forgotten the holiness of God; for His holiness is main- 
tained by His refusal to make sinners happy in sin, and by main- 
taining the law that men can be happy only in free and loving 
obedience to the truth. 

But by correcting the old conception of God and giving men a 
right knowledge of His nature and character, Christian truth, in 
the second place, makes men free from that blind zeal and fanat- 
ical partisanship in religion, which characterized the Jews in the 
time of our Lord. Those Jews who said they had never been 
slaves, were in fact the slaves of a dark fanaticism, which kept 
them in a condition of continual wretchedness, and made them 
ready for the commission of any crime in the fancied interest of 
their religion. Fanaticism is the passionate and therefore egoistic 
endeavor to make the divine, according to one’s own conception 
of it, a triumphant power in the world. Fanaticism in reality is 
not love of the truth and confidence in it, but rather a passionate 
love of one’s own opinions, or of the opinions of one’s party, and 
a feeling that these opinions are not able to maintain themselves, 
but must be maintained by the determination of those who hold 
them. Fanaticism and passionate partisanship, accordingly, al- 
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ways involve an unconscious doubt of the cause which is to be 
served and make a real knowledge of the truth impossible. The 
fanatic is not sure of the cause which he has espoused. All that 
he is sure of is that he wants it to succeed. He has a feeling 
that it can not take care of itself and that, therefore, he must 
secure its triumph; and this makes him nervous. The man who 
is sure of his cause, who knows it so thoroughly that he can have 
absolute confidence in it, will never imagine that he can serve it 
by violence or passion. This is especially true in matters per- 
taining to morality and religion. Here we have the reason why 
all pre-Christian religions were more or less intolerant and fanat- 
ical. They were fanatical, not because their adherents were quite 
sure of their truth, but just because they were not sure. The 
human mind is so made that it can never be entirely sure and 
happy in anything but the truth. Had the heathen gods been 
fully believed to be able to take care of themselves, their wor- 
shipers would have been relieved of that fear and anxiety for 
their safety, which they so often manifested. The same willful 
fanaticism also appeared more than once in ancient Judaism. 
The Jews were the partisans of Jehovah; but the Jehovah whom 
they served was not the true and eternal God, but was, for the 
most part at least, an idol, a figment of the imagination, as much 
as was the Zeus of the Greeks. Hence the Jews were fanatical 
—willing to resort to the most violent means to maintain the 
honor of their God and the dignity of their religion. They were 
fanatical, not because they knew God and were sure that they 
knew Him, but just because they knew Him not. Had they 
known Him better and more surely, they might have been calm 
and confident, assured that He would be able to maintain His 
own cause; and then they would not have killed the Lord of 
glory. From this their blind partisanship and fanaticism, if they 
had been willing to do the will of God instead of their own, they 
might have been delivered by a deeper and more certain knowl- 
edge of the truth. But now their own passion had blinded them 
so that they could not see. 

And the case is similar with the Christian or theological parti- 
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san, whether his partisanship relates to Christianity as a whole, 
or to some particular denomination of the Church, or to some 
special school of theology. The partisan is not free. He is the 
slave of the idol which his own fancy or the fancy of his party 
has created, and to which he is passionately attached just because 
it is his own. Such an idol may be a doctrine or an institution. 
When a doctrine is maintained, not because it is true, but be- 
cause it is one’s own doctrine, or the doctrine of one’s party, or 
when an institution is defended, not because it is right, but be- 
cause it is old and one feels attached to it, then we have the 
essence of partisan fanaticism, no matter how much profession of 
honesty and sincerity of conviction there may be. The theolog- 
ical partisan may be sincere; but that does not prove that his 
cause is true or right, and that he himself is free and not a slave. 
The difference between partisan fanaticism and free and loyal de- 
votion to truth may usually be detected in the manner in which 
men act. When doctrines are maintained and institutions de- 
fended by means which are not morally right, then we may be 
sure that the motive is not love of truth and righteousness, but 
love of self and self-interest. When Caiaphas said, “ It is expedi- 
ent for you that one man should die for the people, and that the 
whole nation perish not,” he proclaimed himself not a lover of 
truth, but an unscrupulous partisan, who was willing to commit 
the most stupendous crime in order to serve his cause. And 
many a churchman has since been guilty of the same crime. 
When gloomy visaged inquisitors have plied the fagot and the 
sword in order to exterminate heretics, or when solemn looking 
theologians have “lied for God” in order to “ save the system of 
doctrine,” they have in fact committed the same sin of which 
Caiaphas was guilty. No matter how honest and sincere they 
may have believed themselves to be. Their sincerity, if sincere 
they were, was only in their attachment to themselves and to 
their own interest. They were not free children of truth, but 
slaves of self, of pride and of passion. And much of the 
earnestness of religious sectarianism, in Protestantism as well as 
in Romanism, and much of the zeal of theological schools, it is to 
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be feared, has had its origin in this low and selfish motive. There 
may indeed be, and there are, truths in denominational confessions 
and in theological schools, which, though perhaps onesidedly ap- 
prehended and emphasized, are worthy of earnest and affectionate 
support, at least until that which is in part shall be done away, 
and we all shall come unto the unity of the faith and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God. But much at least of our denomi- 
national zeal, and much of the passion, or “ madness,” of theolo- 
gians has not its ground in free and unselfish devotion to truth. 
It is partisan fanaticism only, which a deeper and more certain 
knowledge of the truth as it is in Christ would serve to dispel. 
And if ever the world shall be delivered from the evils of modern 
sectarianism and from the rabies theologorum, the deliverance 
must come in the way pointed out by the sentence which forms 
the motto of this Review. 

But there is, finally, one more thing from which the knowledge 
of the truth as it is in Christ will bring deliverance, and this is 
that fear for the success of the truth, which always implies a 
degree of uncertainty and of distrust of that which is held for 
truth. This idea of doubt has already been referred to as form- 
ing an element in all fanaticism. It deserves, however, to be 
made the subject of some additional remarks. He who knows 
the truth and is sure of his knowledge, can have no fear that 
the truth will not maintain itself in the face of whatever may 
seem to be adverse or hostile influences. He who is sure, for 
instance, of the existence of God, of the divinity of Christ and 
of the saving power of Christianity—sure, that is, in the only 
way in which, in a matter of this kind, one can be sure, namely, 
in the way of immediate spiritual intuition or experience—can 
have no fear that Christianity is going to be overthrown by 
any development of natural or historical science, or by any ad- 
vancement of Biblical criticism. He may perceive perhaps that 
the progress of science or criticism will compel him to modify 
some of his theological opinions; but to an honest and truth- 
loving man that will not be a matter of any regret. And such 
an one will be sure that nothing of this sort can ever rob him of 
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his Christian faith or of his religion; on the contrary, it can 
only result in removing obstacles out of the way of real faith. 
True Christian faith does not stand in conclusions derived either 
from natural science or from historical and Biblical criticism, 
and can, therefore, not be overthrown by any influences coming 
from this quarter. The Christian’s faith comes from an immediate 
intuition of God in Christ, and from a direct experience of the 
grace of Christ through the spirit; and so long as that rock 
stands no Christian can be in danger of losing his religion. If 
religious faith could ever be the result of mere inference and 
conclusion from external premises, then the case would be 
different. And that, indeed, is the idea which many have of 
the origin of faith. It was the idea of many of the Jews and 
Greeks in the time of St. Paul. “The Jews require a sign,” 
writes the apostle, “and the Greeks seek after wisdom; but we 
preach Christ crucified, to the Jews a stumbling block and to 
the Greeks foolishness, but to them that are called, both Jews 
and Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God.” 
According to Paul, then, Christian faith is not an inference either 
from miracles or from philosophical principles, but the result of 
an immediate presentation of the crucified and risen Christ ; and 
where this faith exists in its proper form and energy, there can 
be no anxiety or fear for the existence of Christianity in view of 
any circumstances whatsoever. 

If the Christian faith were built upon premises outside of it- 
self, then it would be subject to the chances to which such prem- 
ises might be exposed. If, for instance, the Christian faith were 
conditioned upon any theory of the Bible, like the doctrine of 
verbal inspiration and infallibility, or upon any theory of creation, 
like the doctrine of the instantaneous production of species, then 
the faith would be endangered whenever these theories might be 
called in question. And a man whose faith has no stronger 
foundation than theological theories of this kind must, indeed, 
always be in anxiety for its perpetuity and stability. If the 
Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch or the Johannean origin of the 
fourth Gospel were necessary conditions of the truth of Christi- 
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anity, then the latter would stand or fall with the former; and 
one who takes this view can, of course, have no patience with 
Biblical criticism. He must be trembling for the truth and per- 
manence of his religion whenever he hears or sees anything that 
conflicts with his hitherto received opinions in science, history, 
philosophy or theology. This, however, will be due not to the 
strength, but rather to the weakness of his faith. Were his faith 
stronger, or his knowledge of the truth surer, he would be much 
less influenced by what is called “ infidel science,” and would be 
a far freer and happier Christian. A nervous fear for the truth 
of Christianity or for its stability, is not an evidence of much 
faith, but rather of a radical skepticism. A man who fears to 
lose his religion because of the prevalence of certain scientific or 
critical, or even theological views, has, in fact, already lost it, or 
else has never had any. He may have had theological opinions, 
founded more or less firmly upon the operation of the senses or 
of the understanding, but this is not faith—it is not that knowl- 
edge of the truth which can make one free from doubt, and from 
the fear and unhappiness which spring from doubt. If there are 
among our readers any of those unhappy souls who fear that the 
independence and boldness of science, the freedom of criticism, 
and the questioning of some of the cherished dogmas of the tra- 
ditional theologies are going to undermine men’s faith and destroy 
their confidence in the Christian religion, we would most respect- 
fully recommend to them a serious study of the motto of this 
REVIEW. 





Tue Cuurcu Nor an INSTITUTION, BUT AN ORGANISM. 


An institution is a thing that is made ; an organism is a thing 
that grows. An institution is brought to pass externally by a 
will or power outside of itself ; an organism unfolds from within 
itself, by an inherent principle of life. An institution may be 
defined as an entity, composed of parts brought together by a 
power outside of them, according to a previously existing idea, 
for the accomplishment of an end external to itself. An organ- 
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ism, on the other hand, as defined by Mackenzie, is “a whole 
whose parts are intrinsically related to it, which develops from 
within, and has reference to an end within itself.” The type of 
an institution is a machine ; the type of an organism is a living 
body. An institution, when once established, has within itself 
no power of changing. An organism has within itself a principle 
of change and progress, with the power of producing new organs 
as new functions come into exercise within its constitution. A 
banking association, a railroad company or a university of learn- 
ing is an institution created by law, with offices and powers 
clearly defined and fixed from the beginning in a written instrv- 
ment called its charter, and incapable of change except by an act 
of the power which created it. A family or a nation is an organ- 
ism, with inherent power of development and change, and having 
itself for the end of its own activity. 

To which of these categories, now, does the Church belong? 
Until a comparatively recent time the most ready answer would 
have been, to the former. People said that the Church is an in- 
stitution, and many would say so still. It has been customary to 
say that the Church is a divine institution ; and the meaning of 
this was that she was established by the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
by other divinely commissioned persons, some eighteen centuries 
ago, with offices and functions unalterably fixed from the start 
according to an unchangeable charter laid down in the New 
Testament. Accordingly, it is only necessary to study the 
charter in order to know what the Church has always been and 
now of right ought to be. Unfortunately, however, there grew 
up in course of time differences of opinion in regard to the inter- 
pretation of this charter; and there was no commonly acknowl- 
edged tribunal to which such differences of opinion could be 
brought for adjudication. There was one party, for instance, 
which claimed that the charter provides for a papal system of 
government, for seven sacraments, and for the adoration of saints 
and angels. And if some of these points did not seem to be ex- 
actly borne out by the charter as written, it was claimed that 
there is an unwritten part of the charter called tradition in 
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which authority may be found for everything. There was another 
party which claimed that episcopacy is the divine form of church 
polity provided for in the charter, and that the charter sanctions 
only two sacraments, and restricts worship to the divine Trinity. 
And there was a third party which, agreeing with the second in 
the two latter particulars, stoutly maintained that, not episcopacy, 
but presbyterialism is the divinely instituted form of church 
government, according to the provisions of the Church’s un 
changeable charter ; although this position has been controverted 
by a fourth party which has put independency in the place of pres- 
byterialism, and indeed by a fifth party which denies the legiti- 
macy of church offices altogether. The idea which is common 
to all these parties, except perhaps the last, is that the Church is 
a divine institution in which all offices, functions, ordinances and 
rites were clearly defined and fixed from the beginning, and that 
any departure from the divine establishment must be illegitimate 
and destructive of the essence of the Church; and even the 
Quaker has no idea that the Church could ever of right be any 
thing different from what he conceives it to be. Consequently 
any community that does not adhere to the papacy, or to epis- 
copacy, or to presbyterialism, or to independency, or to immer- 
sion, or to sprinkling, or that does not reject all orders and 
sacraments, must, from the point of view of one or more parties, 
be pronounced to be not the Church. The Church is that insti- 
tution which Christ established eighteen centuries ago, and which 
has ever since remained as He left it. 

Now it would seem that the very absurdity of this conclusion 
should be regarded as a refutation of the underlying idea. The 
fact that all parties can appeal with some apparent show of reason 
to the Bible for confirmation of their view of the original divine 
constitution of the Church would seem to prove that there must 
be something radically wrong about this whole conception. Does 
not this contention show that the Church is not such a divine in- 
stitution at all, as this theory implies, but something essentially 
different, namely, a self-evolving organism having within itself a 
capacity for progression and change and being capable of accom- 
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modating itself to the ever-varying conditions of its environment, 
and of producing new organs and functions from time to time as 
they may become necessary in consequence of changing circum- 
stances? And is not this the view also which prevails in the 
New Testament and especially in the writings of St. Paul? St. 
Paul often calls the Church the body of Christ. See 1 Cor. 12: 
12; Rom. 12: 5; Eph. 1: 23; 4:12; Col. 1: 18. This des 
ignation, of course, is figurative; but the explanation of the 
figure is not difficult. It means that the Church is an organic 
and growing society of Christian believers, whose common life- 
principle and bond of union is the spirit of the living and glori- 
fied Christ. Christ is not related to the Church as the founder 
of a school is related to the institution which he has established, 
but as the animating principle is related to the body which it 
creates. The Church is a living constitution whose animating 
principle is the spirit of Christ and whose law of existence is the 
universal law of historical development. “In Christ Jesus every 
building, fitly framed together, groweth into an holy temple in 
the Lord,” Eph. 2: 21. very building, that is, every distinct 
body of believers, for there is more than one, groweth into a 
holy and living temple, that is, a peculiar and marked community 
in the general communion of saints. The Church, accordingly, 
in all its parts is subject to the law of growth, of development 
and progress. The same view is contained in St. Peter’s repre- 
sentation of the Church as a spiritual house built up of living 
stones upon Christ the Living Stone, rejected of men, but elect 
and precious with God. The Church then is not an institution 
of everlasting fixedness, but an organism in perpetual flux and 
change. And it is significant that it is St. Peter, the apostle 
who has so unjustly been stamped into the representative of the 
stiff and unchanging hierarchy of Rome, that in the New Testa- 
ment stands for the idea of a living, growing and changing 
Church. 

There are two practical ideas resulting from this conception of 
the Church as a living and progressive organism with Christ as 
its animating principle. The first is that the Church is not an 
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arbitrary and contingent element in the constitution of Christi- 
anity ; for a body is not accidental in relation to the development 
of the life of spirit. It was not a matter of choice with Christ, 
then, whether He would found a Church, or whether He would 
adopt some other method for the perpetuation of His power and 
influence in the world. Christianity as the highest, the absolute 
form of religion must be true to the law of social organization and 
development, which is a universal law of humanity. Man is con- 
stitutionally a social being. In all human activities there is an 
instinctive tendency to social formations. This is true of re- 
ligious activities as well as of any other. Hence we get religious 
societies, or religious communities, even in heathenism. In 
heathenism, indeed, these religious societies are not perfect or- 
ganizations, and can maintain their existence only by leaning 
upon the support of the State. This is due to the inherent 
weakness of the principle of religious life in heathenism. Thus 
neither heathenism nor Judaism could ever give rise to a church. 
But the spirit of Christ uniting itself with the life of humanity 
must, in consequence of the social tendency of the latter, neces- 
sarily give rise to an independent religious society, that is, it 
must create a Church, against which the gates of hell shall not 
prevail. Of this society Christ Himself is the invisible, but 
ever-present and powerfully energizing Head. Within this society 
He dispenses His grace and exercises His saving power. “ He 
is the saviour of the body.” The question has been debated 
whether men cannot be saved outside of the Church as well as in 
it. This is like the question whether a member of an organism 
can enjoy its proper life as well in separation as in connection 
with the organism. Salvation is of the Church, because the 
Church is the body of Christ. But this does not mean that all 
who belong to an establishment calling itself church are therefore 
necessarily saved ; neither does it mean that all who are not con- 
nected with the visible Church are therefore damned. It does 
mean, however, that salvation is only possible in the fellowship 
of the spirit of Christ. But the spirit of Christ, whose proper 
home is in the Church, can also be active beyond ; so that Chris- 
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tian influences may prevail outside of the Church and Chris- 
tian elements may be met anywhere in humanity, while Christi- 
anity exists only in the Church. We may say, indeed, that it is 
not the Church that saves, but Christ ; but, then, we should re- 
member also that, according to the saying of Ignatius, where 
Christ is there is the Catholic Church. And so, after all that 
may be said in the way of limitation, it remains true that this 
designation of the Church as the body of Christ, which implies 
the notion of a living organism, gives to her an exceedingly great 
importance in relation to human salvation. And the Gospel is, 
therefore, never truly preached, when it is preached in an un- 
churchly form, that is, in a form which ignores or under-values 
the Church as an essential factor in Christianity. The error of 
this is only equalled by the error which is committed when the 
Church is preached instead of Christ. 

But another practical idea resulting from the conception of the 
Church as a living organism rather than a mechanical institution, 
and one which the present age needs especially to lay to heart, is 
the idea that the reality of the Church does not depend upon 
any one particular form of polity, or upon any particular set of 
ordinances and rites, supposed to be of immediate divine institu- 
tion. A living organism produces its own organs as they are 
needed, and when they are no longer useful it allows them to fall 
into desuetude, and at last to drop out of existence. So any 
organized society does; and so the church does. This has been 
the case demonstrably with the office of the ministry. Christ in- 
stituted no office of the ministry that perpetuates itself in un- 
broken succession down through all the Christian ages. On the 
contrary, He has endowed the Church with power to create her 
own offices as they are needed ; and this power is a form of His 
own spirit in inseparable union with the energy of human life in 
the Church. The principle of divine-human life prevailing in 
the Church is the source of its continuous organization. There 
existed offices in the Apostolic Church, as we learn from the 
New Testament (see especially Eph. 4: 11 and Rom. 12: 6-8), 
which are no longer met with in later ages; and in later ages 
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offices were developed which had no existence in Apostolic times. 
Have these latter, therefore, been less divine than those which 
existed before? No, on the contrary, those offices and that 
polity are most divine, which are most useful in any particular 
age because best adapted to its conditions. The fact that an 
office of the Church has no ground in the New Testament, like 
that of bishop, or of Sunday-schoo] teacher, is not of itself a 
proof that it is without divine authority. To the possible objec- 
tion that on this view divine authority might be claimed for any 
thing, we would answer, in the first place, that the Spirit 
which rules in the Church must always be supposed to be a 
rational Spirit, and, secondly, that this Spirit cannot lead to any- 
thing contrary to the teaching of the New Testament or of the 
genius of Christianity. 

But the idea of adaptation to times and circumstances holds 
true also of the ordinances and rites of the Church. The 20th 
article of the Church of England declares that the “Church has 
power to decree rites and ceremonies, and authority in contro- 
versies of faith,” but that she may “ordain nothing that is con- 
trary to the written word of God.” That is undoubtedly true. 
And in the exercise of this authority different ceremonies have 
been ordained at different times and in different places. Con- 
sider, for instance, the difference of opinion which has prevailed 
in regard to the number and character of the sacraments. How 
many sacraments are there in the Christian Church? Two, says the 
Protestant ; seven, says the Catholic. But there have been times 
when the number was fixed at four, at six, and even at twelve. 
Indeed, all symbolical and mystica] transactions have at times 
been treated as sacraments. And these have been very differ- 
ently administered in different ages. What differences have pre- 
vailed even in the manner of administering baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper? But who will say that these various “ mys- 
teries”” and the various manners of celebrating them have not all 
been efficacious for the salvation of men? Baptism was at first 
generally administered by immersion ; later on the mode came to 
be sprinkling, which is more agreeable to modern ideas of con- 
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venience and propriety ; and unquestionably this latter mode has 
produced as good Christians as did the former. And the same 
is true of various forms in which the Lord’s Supper may be cele- 
brated. But whoever makes this admission thereby gives up the 
idea of an immediate divine institution of Christian ordinances. 

We say the idea of an immediate divine institution ; for the 
idea of a mediate divine origination may, and must, still be 
maintained. The probability is that Christ never uttered a word 
in regard to the degrees and functions of the Christian ministry ; 
and yet Paul says that the various ministries in the Apostolic 
Church were the gift of Christ (Eph. 4: 11). How were they 
His gift? Through the agency of His Spirit in the Church by 
which they were created. This also makes the minister truly an 
embassador of Christ. It is doubtful whether Christ during His 
earthly life ever spoke a word to His disciples concerning the 
establishment of sacramental ordinances. After His resurrection 
He commanded the disciples to baptize the nations, but He gave 
no directions as to the manner in which they were to carry out 
this command ; and in regard to this matter we have had inter- 
minable controversies that have had no result, all going upon the 
assumption that Christ must have instituted some particular 
mode of the ordinance which alone can give reality to the 
ordinance. And now we shall probably witness a controversy 
concerning the origin of the Lord’s supper. A distinguished 
historian has affirmed that there is no evidence in the Gospel 
narrative showing that Christ instituted the Lord’s supper as a 
sacramental ordinance to be observed forever by His followers.* 
This is simply stating an historical fact ; for if any one will look 
into the Revised Version of the New Testament, he will find that 
the words, “this do in remembrance of me,” which are only 
found in St. Luke, are not an undoubted part of the original 
text of the Gospel; and no historian’s orthodoxy, it would seem, 


* We refer to Prof. C. A. McGiffert, whose views on this subject have ex- 
cited not a little attention. They are expressed in a very thoughtful note on 
pp. 70-72 of his able work on the “‘ History of Christianity in the Apostolic 
Age.”’ 
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should be called in question by sane men for making so simple a 
statement. But, what then? Is the Lord’s supper therefore not 
a divine ordinance, profitable for the edification of the Church 
and for uniting the hearts of Christian believers with each other 
and with their Lord? Unquestionably the Lord ate His last 
supper with His disciples in most solemn circumstances (whether 
it was the paschal supper, or whether it took place the evening 
before the passover, can perhaps never be satisfactorily made out), 
and gave it the character of a sacrificial meal. Afterwards the 
disciples remembered and from time to time repeated the solemn 
transaction. The ceremony grew into a sacred ordinance, in the 
celebration of which the disciples felt their glorified Lord to be 
present with them, and to enter into the inmost fellowship with 
their spirits. In eating the bread and drinking the cup after- 
wards they felt their souls to be flowing together with the soul of 
the Master—they felt that they were eating His flesh and drink- 
ing His blood. Was this an illusion? No, it was a most blessed, 
a most glorious reality ; and so it is still to every believer that ap- 
proaches the Lord’s table in true Christian faith. Is it, then, not 
a divine ordinance, an ordinance by the will of Christ? Certainly 
it is, and Paul was therefore profoundly right when he referred 
its origin to a divine command ; but it is a divine ordinance not 
because of any mechanical institution, but because of an organic 
creation within the Church, and corresponding to the true nature 
of the Church itself as a spiritual organism in Christ. It is, in- 
deed, the inmost sanctuary of our whole Christian worship, but 
there is no longer any room for the debate about transubstanti- 
ation, and consubstantiation, which was once of such absorbing 
interest.* 

* Since writing the above there has come to our notice the following para- 
graph, in the Expository Times for June, 1898, in which Prof. A. Robinson sets 
forth the view of the late Dr. Hort, and which we copy because it expresses 
exactly our idea of the Church: ‘‘ What Dr. Hort appears to me to have 
especially taught us, or, in so far as it was not new to have especially empha- 
sized for us, is that the Church order is from the beginning a sacred growth, 
directed by the constant presence within of the Holy Spirit, so as to meet the 


needs of a living and multiplying society ; that it is not a scheme delivered by 
the Lord to the apostles, and by the apostles to the Church ; that the body of 
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THE PRESENT WaR AND ITS PROBABLE RESULTS. 


This war has had its origin in the common will of the Amer- 
can people. It is not a cabinet war, into which the people are 
driven like dumb cattle, as has been the case with most of the 
wars in the old world. On the contrary, the people themselves 
have demanded it as the only means of bringing to an end the 
outrages of an incompetent and semi-barbarous government com- 
mitted upon an oppressed people struggling for liberty at the 
very borders of our owncountry. The national administration is 
believed to have been unfavorable to it. The wealthy classes 
and capitalists have been opposed to it, as they were afraid that 
it would interfere with some of their financial operations. But 
the popular heart was stirred so profoundly by daily reports of 
cruel outrages committed in Cuba, and the popular voice spoke 
so loudly in favor of intervention, that the government was at 
last reluctantly compelled to heed the popular will. This re- 
luctance of the government to enter into the war should not be 
blamed, for the reason that war is always an evil that should not 
be resorted to except in extreme cases, and then only by the gen- 
eral consent of the whole people. In the present case the gov- 
ernment did not make, but simply obeyed, the national will. 

And as the people demanded the war they will also have to 
bear its chief burdens. They will not only have to fight its 
battles, but they will also have to pay the expenses of it. In 
agreement with past custom the new revenue bill which was 
lately enacted into law has been so framed as to exempt from tax- 
ation the large accumulations of wealth and throw its burdens 
mainly upon the poor and laboring masses of the nation. This 
is a wrong which the people of this country have, indeed, long 
borne, and against which in the present emergency it would be 
vain to protest, but which we may be sure the people will not al- 
ways quietly endure. The present would have been a good time 


the Christ is an organism rather than an organization ; that here as elsewhere, 
life has its inherent law of orderly evolution ; and that the most fruitful lesson 
of modern biblical criticism is this—that, in the consideration of these topics 
we connect more closely than ever before our belief in the Holy Ghost and our 
belief in the Holy Catholic Church.”’ 
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for the wealthy classes, say the millionaires in Congress, to mani- 
fest a willingness to bear the burdens of taxation in a degree 
proportionate to their fortune ; but they have not doneit. Every 
suggestion of an income tax has simply been met by a quotation 
of the decision of the Supreme Court, obtained by the famous 
“change of opinion” by one of the judges. This is to be 
regretted—for the sake of the millionaire classes themselves it is 
to be regretted; for the lack of patriotism which it shows will 
some day be counted against them. But we do not propose to 
continue the consideration of the subject of taxation any further 
at present. 

The war in which we are engaged, then, is a war of sentiment 
and of humanity. We have not entered into it because we love 
war. The American people are indeed a brave, but not a war- 
like people. They love the arts of peace, and engage in war only 
when the sentiment of humanity compels them todo so. The 
object of the war is not conquest or plunder. It is not enlarge- 
ment of territory that the American people are aiming at. It is 
true that Cuba lies across the entrance of the Gulf of Mexico, 
and that at the nearest point it is separated from the American 
coast only by a distance of eighty miles, and geographically there- 
fore belongs to the United States. But the United States has 
territory enough for the present and for a long time to come, and 
her people are not casting wistful glances upon the territory of 
their neighbors. The war has been entered into, then, not be- 
cause we want the island of Cuba, but because as a free people 
we sympathize with an oppressed people struggling for liberty 
under conditions which are intolerable. Spain’s colonies have 
for centuries been kept in the most wretched condition. Spain 
is essentially a medieval power. She has rejected modern ideas 
not only in religion, but also in government and economics. The 
Inquisition stamped the life out of her three centuries ago. And 
in consequence she is now a poor and decrepit nation. She was 
once a nation great and powerful. Now she has nothing left but 
her pride and cruelty. And these characteristics she has dis- 
played most wantonly in the government of her colonies, thus 
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causing to exist in them a chronic condition of insurrection and 
strife, which has always excited the sympathies of our people. 
When at last the most barbarous methods were adopted to put 
down the rebellion in Cuba, embracing a systematic process of mur- 
der and starvation, the limit of forbearance was reached, and the 
American people said that this thing must now stop. There were, 
indeed, also more direct national grievances which had their influ- 
ence in the case. There was the injury done to American 
commerce. There was the murder of the lamented Crittenden 
and his men in 1850; and there was the Virginius massacre in 
1873, when the brave Captain Fry and more than fifty of his 
men were cruelly shot to death on Cuban soil. In these deplor- 
able cases Spain seems to have had the advantage of the forms 
of law on her side; and yet they were grievous outrages, and were 
due directly to Spain’s misgovernment in Cuba. And last of all 
came the destruction of the Maine in the harbor of Havana. That 
barbarity showed the depth of degradation to which the Spanish 
people have sunk, and their utter unworthiness to exercise domin- 
ion in the modern world. And in consequence of these things 
America has said that Spain’s dominion in the West Indies must 
cease. To the cynical question, what business was it of ours how 
Spain governed her provinces, it is sufficient to say that that 
is the sneer of Cain, which is not worthy of any serious answer. 
Europe might stand idly by and, because of mutual jealousies, 
see a nation murdered in cold blood, and even, like the German 
Emperor, uphold the hands of the murderer ; but America will 
not be guilty of such a crime. 

The cause of this war on our side, then, we believe to be 
entirely just. And it is reasonable to predict that the victory 
will in the end be with our arms. There may be disappoint- 
ments and reverses. Mistakes may be made in the management 
of the war, which may sometimes counteract the courage and skill 
of our men in the navy and the army. But scarcely anything 
could happen, short of a signal display of the divine displeasure, 
like that which once destroyed a Spanish armada off the coast 
of England, that could save Spain from a total and crushing 
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defeat. She is utterly unequal to such a contest as she has en- 
tered into. She has courage, and pride, and a conceit that 
reminds one of the insanity of her own Don Quixote; but she 
has no money, no soldiers, no adequate arms and no skill. It is 
ancient pride and medieval conceit contending against modern 
intelligence and power, and the result cannot be doubtful, as the 
events of the war have thus far plainly demonstrated. More 
over, Spain will have no allies in this war. She probably ex- 
pected the aid of one or more European powers, and the Pope 
made frantic efforts to secure it for her. But she has been dis- 
appointed. The same mutual jealousies which prevented the 
European powers from doing anything to stop Turkish massacres 
in Armenia and Turkish outrages in Crete, will also prevent any 
united action in favor of Spain. The sympathies of the Euro- 
pean powers, with one exception, are on her side. England is 
united with America by ties of blood, language, religion and 
commercial interests, and her sympathies may be counted on to 
be with us in the present contest. This is true, perhaps, not so 
much of the ruling classes, as of the masses of the people who, 
in England as in America, are the power behind the throne. 
The sympathies of the other powers are against us. Austria 
favors Spain in consequence of dynastic relationship and of 
similarity of national ideas; France through the influence of her 
Jewish bankers, and Germany and Russia in consequence of their 
dislike of free institutions. Russia can have no disinterested 
friendship for the United States. And the German press, doubt- 
less inspired by the government, has been especially bitter against 
America—a circumstance much to be regretted on account of the 
many German citizens of the United States, who are true and 
loyal Americans. In consequence of the attitude of Germany in 
the present crisis German ideas and German influence in America 
will hereafter count for much less than heretofore. But, how- 
ever, willing some of them might be, the European powers will 
not be able to form any concert of action, that could seriously 
interfere with the freedom of the United States in the conduct of 
the war; and if they were, such concert would doubtless be met 
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by an English-American alliance that would more than neutralize 
its effect. But while there is no great danger of European 
intervention during the progress of the war, there may be more 
danger of an attempt to rob us of the fruits of victory when the 
war shall be ended ; and we shall then doubtless have need of 
firm as well as wise and astute statesmanship. 

The United States can never consent to a peace that shall 
leave Spain in virtual possession of her colonies. Any propo- 
sition of peace that shall go upon the assumption that nothing 
has happened, such as Spain has been talking about, must be 
indignantly rejected by the United States. It is true, the war 
was not entered into for conquest ; but it must necessarily result 
in giving us conquests which we shall not be able to throw off. 
We may not want Cuba, and Porto Rico, and the Philippine 
Islands; but when the war shall be ended they will be in our 
possession, and we will be responsible for their government. We 
can not give them back to Spain. Nor would it do to declare 
them independent, and leave them to shift for themselves ; for in 
that case Spain or some other power might immediately make 
war upon them again for the purpose of resubjugation. And 
even if left alone, they might not be able to govern themselves 
and develop their resources. Besides, it has come to be a custom 
after the conclusion of a war to exact indemnity from the van- 
quished power. And there will be no reason why the United 
States should not demand indemnity from Spain. But after the 
war Spain will be unable to pay, and we shall therefore be com- 
pelled to take her territory and administer its finances at least 
until the debt shall be paid. Whether we will, therefore, or not, 
we shall come into possession of countries lying outside of our 
present territorial limits, and in consequence of this our national 
habits of thought and action will necessarily have to undergo an 
important modification. 

Thus it can easily be seen that the war will have an important 
influence upon the future history of our country. We shall not 
come out of this war just the same as we were when we went into 
it. No matter how short it may be, it will be for us the com- 
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mencement of a new national era. It will serve to bury forever 
the memory of the unhappy conflict between the North and the 
South a generation ago. It will make us a more united nation 
than we have ever been before. And it will make us a powerful 
nation. The United States having distant territory to protect 
and take care of, must in the future inevitably become a great 
naval power. The navy and the merchant marine were our glory 
in the early days of the Republic. For reasons which need not 
now be stated, but which reflect no credit upon American states- 
manship during the past third of a century, the navy has been 
neglected and the merchant marine suffered to decay. This will 
be so no longer. The American people will in the future be 
proud of their navy, and will demand its increase to vastly larger 
proportions. There can be no fear or jealousy of the navy; for 
the navy can never become a source of peril to the liberties of 
the people. In a large standing army on land there is always 
danger. No country with a large standing army can long pre- 
serve its liberties. And seeing with what eagerness the capital- 
istic classes call for the protection of the army in times of public 
excitement and with what readiness public officials yield to their 
demands, it can easily be understood that in this respect our 
country forms no exception to the rule. Our safety consists in 
dispensing with a standing army and depending upon the service 
of volunteers coming from the people in times of national danger. 
But there can be no such objection to the maintenance of a navy. 
Its service can never be employed in the interest of a class or 
party. And its achievements during the present war will so en- 
dear it to the popular heart that its increase hereafter will be- 
come a popular demand. But this will give an impulse also to 
the increase of our merchant shipping, until our flag shall again 
float in every breeze and our commerce penetrate every sea. 
The prophecy contained in the early history of the nation will 
thus be fulfilled on a scale of which no one even a few months 
ago would have dared to think. 

But this will bring us into new relations to the world, and call 
for a new system of politics, as well as for new habits of mind. 


26 
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In any case the acquisition of maritime possessions will bring us 
into closer contact with the governments of Europe than has been 
the case heretofore. The Monroe doctrine was a good doctrine 
for us so long as we were weak and living in an unoccupied terri- 
tory of immense extent. But now since we have grown to larger 
proportions, and have entered into the rank of the great world 
powers, we can no longer seclude ourselves, or shirk our responsi- 
bilities. "We must hereafter count for something in the system 
of the world powers. Heaven has made us great, not that we 
should be a secluded, a hermit people, but that we should enter 
into fellowship with the world, and impart to it of our blessings, 
Our civilization, our material prosperity, our liberty and our re- 
ligion are not treasures which we may hold in selfish possession, 
but which we are to communicate to the world. And it may be 
that providence has forced us into this war with Spain in order 
to awaken us to a proper sense of the greatness of our destiny: 
The most advanced people of the modern age contending in 
deadly conflict with the most belated nation of medieval times 
and medieval habits—surely there is something grandly signifi- 
cant in this; and what it signifies is that America is hereafter 
to be the leading power in the world’s progress. The old world 
power, represented by Spain, is engaged in mortal combat with 
the spirit of a new age, which came in with the Reformation, and 
finds the fullest embodiment in the nation of the United States. 
This nation, then, is destined hereafter to move in the van of 
modern progress, and to be a blessing to all the nations of the 
earth. 

But shall we prove ourselves adequate to the fulfillment of this 
high destiny? That will depend upon ourselves ; for while there 
is providence in history, there is in it no fate compelling the 
nations to be what they are designed to be. We do not believe, 
for instance, that Greece more than half fulfilled her glorious 
destiny, and Rome dreadfully perverted hers. But we believe 
that America will prove herself equal to her calling, although in 
order to that end many things among us must doubtless change. 
We shall, for instance, hereafter require a new and higher order 
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of statesmanship than that to which we have been hitherto ac- 
customed. In the youthful period of the Republic we had states- 
men of commanding genius and honor. But then there came, 
perhaps partly in consequence of our national isolation, and 
partly in consequence of the spoils system, a race of common 
politicians whose whole ambition has been to beat each other and 
to make money out of their positions. These must be sent to the 
rear again, if we are to fulfill our destiny. Not low politicians, 
but real statesmen of ability, honor and integrity must fill our 
presidential chair, our Senate chamber, and our halls of Congress. 
Politics on “ business principles” belong to a decaying people, 
and from these we must rid ourselves. The low and selfish pol- 
itician must be remanded to the seclusion of private life. “I 
would like to be in your place,” Senator Hanna is reported to 
have said to General Merritt, when the latter was appointed com- 
mander of the forces in the Philippines. No doubt he would. 
But it would be a sad day for the Republic when such a man 
should get into such a place. Only think of such a thing as 
Senators Hanna and Quay being made governor-generals over 
distant provinces of the Republic! They could no doubt easily 
rival the fame of Verres made immortal by the invective of Cicero, 
and the natives would have little reason to congratulate them- 
selves on their change of masters. Here is where our danger in 
the future will lie, and our institutions will doubtless be at times 
put to a severe strain. But we have faith in the intelligence, in 
tegrity and patriotism of the American people, and believe that 
in the new age which is before them they will prove themselves 
equal to the occasion. De republica non est desperandum. 





A New Way or Extimpatine Heresy. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, lately con- 
vened at Winona, has the honor of having discovered a new 
method of dealing with supposed heretics. The Assembly’s 
attention was called to the recent work of Professor A. C. 
McGiffert on The History of Christianity in the Apostolic 
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Age, by an overture from the Presbytery of Pittsburg, in which 
that work is characterized as “the most daring and thorough- 
going attack on the New Testament that has ever been made by 
any accredited teacher of the Presbyterian Church in America.” 
We did not know that accredited teachers of the Presbyterian 
Church have been in the habit of making attacks on the New 
Testament, as this language would imply, and we suspect that 
the Presbytery has been somewhat unguarded in its utterances. 
Much zeal against heresy made it incautious. It may be added 
also that in the judgment of many good Presbyterians the Pres- 
bytery was clearly in error in regard to Professor McGiffert’s 
book. Dr. Herrick Johnson, for instance, has said that “ on all 
the great evangelical doctrines of the Church the Professor is true 
to the historic belief of Christendom, and accepts without doubt 
or question the deity of Christ and of the Holy Spirit, the 
Trinity, the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, His 
ascension to heaven, and kindred doctrines.” 

In the Assembly, however, the majority were of one opinion 
with the Presbytery of Pittsburg. The committee to whom the 
overture was referred brought in three reports. The majority 
report condemns Dr. McGiffert’s book, and counsels him to re- 
consider the questiouable views contained therein, and if he cannot 
conform his views to the standards of the Church, then peaceably 
to withdraw from the Presbyterian ministry. The first minority 
report recommended a reference of the case to the Presbytery of 
New York, to be dealt with as the peace and purity of the Church 
might require, which would probably have meant another heresy 
trial. The second minority report, signed by one member of the 
committee only, recommended doing nothing. After half a day’s 
discussion the first, or majority report, was adopted by a very 
large vote. 

The effect of this action is that Professor McGiffert is first 
condemned without trial by the Assembly, and then advised to 
try himself and, if he finds himself guilty, to take himself out of 
the ministry of the Presbyterian Church. There are some things 
about this action which strike one favorably. Evidently it was 
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the Assembly’s dread of a heresy trial that inspired this action. 
Heresy trials are not popular proceedings. Nor are they edify- 
ing spectacles. They have an unfavorable effect upon the dis- 
position and character of those who engage in them, as Calvin’s 
dealing with Servetus illustrates ; and they always do much dam- 
age to the cause of Christianity. This truth was doubtless felt 
by the Assembly. The Presbyterian Church has had heresy trial 
enough for the present generation. It is very doubtful whether 
it could stand any more just now, and the Assembly, therefore, 
did wisely in refusing to order one in the present case. The As- 
sembly also acted wisely in leaving the ultimate issue of the case 
with Professor McGiffert himself. It could have selected no 
more competent or more conscientious tribunal before which the 
case could be brought for final adjudication. This is well. 

But there are some points of view also in which the Assem- 
bly’s action does not appear in such favorable light. For in- 
stance, it seems highly improper that the Assembly should have 
virtually condemned Professor McGiffert and his book without 
hearing or trial. In the time which the Assembly allowed itself 
for the consideration of the case no true judgment could have 
been reached, even supposing that the members were all suffi- 
ciently qualified in point of scholarship for such a task. More- 
over, what influence would this snap judgment have upon the 
Assembly itself, supposing the case should ever come before it 
in the way of appeal? A juryman who has expressed his 
opinion in advance is not supposed to be qualified to sit in the 
trial of a cause. Would this Assembly, then, be qualified to try 
the case of Professor McGiffert, if it should ever come before it 
on appeal? We know the distinction which is sometimes made 
between the Assembly as the supreme council of the Church and 
the Assembly as a court of Jesus Christ, and the theory that in 
condemning Professor McGiffert’s book it acted in the former 
capacity, while, if it should ever try the case on appeal, it would 
act in the latter capacity. But the distinction is one which, 
though it may satisfy an_ ecclesiastical lawyer, can have little 
weight in the judgment of common sense. 
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But there are some other points about the Assembly’s action 
which must make an unfavorable impression upon one who is not 
a Presbyterian. Thus, for instance, Professor McGiffert is 
counselled to bring his historical views into conformity with the 
standards of the Presbyterian Church. What, then, do the 
standards teach in regard to the development of Christian life 
and thought in the Apostolic age? It was said some years ago 
that a professor was dismissed from Princeton because he could 
not teach history Calvinistically. We used to think that was a 
joke, but we are now ready to believe that it may have been a 
fact. Evidently Professor McGiffert is expected to bring his 
historical views into conformity with the traditional views cur- 
rent in the Presbyterian community, whether right or wrong. 
But what sort of an idea does this imply in regard to the office 
and responsibility of Christian scholarship? Is a Christian 
scholar only to see what his denomination or sect wants him to 
see? That seems to be what the General Assembly is asking 
Professor McGiffert to do. The question is not, what is true, 
but what is according to the standards. And yet this Assem- 
bly is a Protestant body and every member of it would join in 
denunciations of “ Romish intolerance!” What is the differ- 
ence, then, between Romish and Presbyterian intolerance? O, 
the one supports error and the other defends truth, it will be 
said. But who is to judge of truth and error? These Presby- 
terians, wrapped in profound dogmatic slumber, talk very con- 
fidently of Professor McGiffert’s views as “erroneous” and 
“ heretical,” as if it were not at all possible for themselves to be 
mistaken. Well, in our judgment they themselves hold much 
that is certainly contrary to Christian truth. Shall we, there- 
fore, declare them heretics, and pronounce upon them judgment 
of condemnation and refuse them Christian fellowship? What 
a spectacle before men and angels we should in that case make of 
ourselves! “Ah,” but it is said, “this judgment in the present 
case relates only to the man’s fitness to be in the Presbyterian 
Church and affirms nothing as to his fitness to be in the Church 
universal. Let him go where his views are wanted ; they are not 
wanted among us. But we give him perfect liberty to think as 
he pleases, provided he leaves us.” Forsooth, what else could 
they do in this land of religious freedom? But what then? Is 
the Presbyterian Church only a theological club, in which the 
right of membership is determided by the arbitrary acceptance 
of some theological theories ? 
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THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. By Professor G. F. 
Wright, D.D., LL.D. Pp. 350. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 1898. 
It is truly refreshing to meet with an author who has both the 

knowledge and skill to stop the mouths of doubters and agnostics 
by applying to them their own arguments. Professor Wright 
meets them on their ows grounds, attacks their positions with 
their chosen weapons, and exposes both their ignorance and their 
malignity. For in the presence of what the religion of the Gos- 
pel has done for the world there is no room to question its adap- 
tation to its professed purpose; while in the light of its historic 
and scientific proofs—which isevery day becoming clearer—there 
is no room for rational doubt. 

After a general discussion of the basis of proof common to all 
departments of inquiry, whether philosophical, scientific, histori- 
cal, or of validity in the ordinary business of life, we have a 
forcible statement that the facts of the Biblical narrative require 
neither more nor a different kind of evidence to establish their 
credibility. Following this, which may be considered a general 
introduction, the author grapples with the theories of Darwin and 
the evidence of design in Nature. He shows conclusively that 
Evolution is not an established fact; and, as a theory, is beset 
with so many difficulties that if in the future it should become a 
portion of sceintific truth it will have to be modified to such an 
extent that its author would not own his offspring. It is a fact 
worth noting that Darwin himself makes constant use of special 
pleading, and would, as he himself admits, be the “ prince of 
wrigglers ” were not Spencer a little more skilled in this art. 
The theory of Pangenesis, which Darwin claims as his true posi- 
tion, the Effort theory of Lamarck (7. e., one’s nose becomes longer 
and bigger the more he reaches out to sniff the future), the Cell 
Immortality of Weissman, the Foam theory of Minot and the 
Plastidule of Haeckel are the most arrant hypotheses; about 
which the authors themselves are wholly uncertain in every par- 
ticular save in the matter of their own infallibility. If Darwin 
could not understand Spencer, and neither the latter, nor anybody 
else, can be quite sure what the former meant, it is scarcely decent 
for them or their humble pedisequi to parade their conflicting 
theories as a demonstration of the falsity of the Christian system. 
For this can be understood both in its theory and in its practice, 
in its main tenets and in the spirit which actuates its followers. 

The story of the Flood is carefully examined in the light of 
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Science, and the newly discovered Assyrian records. The author 
shows conclusively that Cataclysms have occurred according to 
the testimony of geology quite sufficient to account for all the 
facts involved in the Scriptural narrative. No geologist now 
questions the reality of such an occurrence. The sudden subsi- 
dence of a continent or part of one would cause the water of the 
sea to rise and effect all the phenomena of the flood. The 
weight of ice at one time covering Europe and North Amer- 
ica would sink the surface, and cause the sea to flow inland and 
rise over the hills which remained above the sea level. Yet this 
would be a slow process, dependent upon the gradual accumula- 
tion of the snow and ice, which would as slowly exterminate both 
animal and vegetable life. With diffidence we suggest that this 
would not be sufficiently rapid to account for such phenomena as 
the breccia on the surface,or in the caverns along the sides of the 
mountains ; ¢. e., the hippopotamus bones, etc., in the rock of Gib- 
raltar. For unless the whole surface of the earth was made to 
sink by the accumulation of ice the fauna would have sufficient 
time to migrate, which would be the natural effect of a local in- 
crease of cold, or their extinction would be so gradual that no 
great quantity of their bones would be found at one place. And 
if this subsidence was universal then the same result would follow. 
They would be diminished in number and scattered, thus pre- 
venting an accumulation such as is found in various localities. A 
more probable cause for a Cataclysm, with such results as are 
found, would be a sudden rising of a wide area of submarine sur- 
face, or the sinking of a wide extent of land by which the waters 
of the sea could be made to ascend quite as high as the literal 
statement concerning the Noachic Flood demands. The phenom- 
ena of marine shells on high mountains and in wide districts of 
inland territory, as well as the vast quantities of bones of all sorts, 
carnivora and herbivora together, with no evidence of gnawing to 
prove that one had destroyed another for food, but showing clearly 
that they had died together by a common calamity—all these 
things point conclusively to such a flood as the Bible tells us did 
take place. The solid crust of the earth is admitted by all geolo- 
gists to be thin, and violent seismic changes, which were more 
common in earlier ages than now, could convulse whole continents 
as they do limited districts, even yet. And so by the “ breaking 
up of the fountains of the great deep” so much heat would be 
set free that this would cause immense quantities of water to be 
turned into vapor. This would ascend till cooled by the upper air 
and form literal floods, continuing until the equilibrium in the 
atmosphere was effected, when the rains would cease. Moreover, 
the independent records in the Babylonian bricks corroborate 
the Scriptural narrative. For while they differ sufficiently to show 
that the one was not taken from the other, they undoubtedly 
refer to the same fact, and their record is plainly that of an 
eye witness. So our author properly concludes that “ Mediate 
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Miracles ” must be accepted by either line of proof; that of the 
“testimony of the rocks,” and that which claims to be Revelation. 
And it is a noteworthy fact that all the proofs which modern scien- 
tific excavations have made are confirmatory both of Scripture 
and classical records. Not a single discovery yet made has weak- 
ened the testimony of those books which for centuries have been 
the accredited vouchers for early history. The schools of Wolf 
and Renan have alike been overthrown by the spade and pickaxe. 
Schliemann at Troy and Mycene, and the explorations in Baby- 
lon and Egypt, have so thoroughly cut the foundations from 
under destructive criticism that it will have to take a new de- 
parture or be silent. But there is no hope for the fool, even after 
he has been brayed in a mortar with a pestle, that wisdom will re- 
turn sufficiently to cause him to hold his peace. 

There is only alimited amount of proof to be obtained in any 
concrete case. Exceptin the regions of abstraction, demonstra- 
tion is not possible. Forall sense perceptions are partial and con- 
stantly changing. A consensus of proof may be attained, both from 
our own experience and that of others, which, while it is ample for 
all the concerns of life, falls short of demonstration. Hence in 
every matter of practical life we must have recourse to probable 
proof, which is of every degree, from the lowest up to that which 
approaches, but never can reach, absolute certainty. Socrates 
announced this principle as the basis of human action through- 
out life, which he declared to be merely a preparation for death.* 

A higher authority says: “ We are always in a strait betwixt 
two.” There could be no discipline of character, because no 
room for conflicting motives and lines of duty, if everything were 
demonstrated. He that understands a problem in geometry, or 
a solution in the calculus, has no alternative but to believe. But 
in the concerns of life, in all that goes to the formation of char- 
acter, the proof must, of necessity, be only probable. Now, if 
this probability rises to the degree “ beyond a reasonable doubt,”’ 
as we can get no better proof, we are shut up either to this, or 
that which is weaker, and act accordingly. Often we must act 
when there is a reasonable doubt, provided the preponderance of 
proof is on that side. For we can know but in part. Only infin- 
ite knowledge can see all the relations in which each fact is con- 
nected with everything else in the universe, whether of matter or 
spirit. Hence there may be apparent objections which cannot 
be solved, to any truth, unless we know all its relations. The 
preponderance of truth must for this reason be our guide until we 
get more light. Our author, in a most admirable way, shows by 
a wide induction that the Christian system has been proved “ be- 


* Plat. Phaed 85, C. D. rdv yo BeArwrov rév avOpwriver Adywv AaBbvra Kat 
dvoetedeynérarov, éxt tobrov byobuevov, Sorep tri cxediag xevdvvevovta diarAevoa 
Tov Biov ei ph tic dbvacro aagadtotepov Kai axcvduvérepov éri BeBawortpov dxfuaroc H 
Abyov Belov rivdg diaropevOqvat. 
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yond a reasonable doubt.’’ The case is no longer one where the 
burden of proof lies on the side of Apologetics. That once was 
the case, but has ceased to be so long since. Christianity is an 
established fact, is its own witness by its effect on the character 
of the individual and the race. By the doctrine of Symptosis 

we see that it effects its declared purpose of making the worl 

better and happier just as fast as it is permitted to influence the will 
of man. But its truth is not proved merely by its effects on human 
nature, for the proof from extended sources grows pari passu 
with our increase of knowledge. There is no part of the Christian 
faith that has been weakened by the advance of scientific inquiry. 
The testimony of paleontology in corroborating the statements of 
Revelation touching the earth, and of every department of phys- 
ical science in proving design, the discovery of new and inde- 
pendent records by excavations and ransacking ancient libraries 
—all these are confirmatory ; and the proofs become stronger and 
more varied in an.ever-increasing ratio. From any one of these 
extensive sources the evidence has surpassed “ proof beyond a 
reasonable doubt.’’ Our author elaborates this contention with 
great force and clearness, and it may be confidently applied to any 
one of the leading doctrines of the Christian Church. The resur- 
rection of Jesus can no longer be questioned without rejecting 
every species of proof on which we rest, either in civil history or 
the common affairs of life. It comes to us substantiated by more 
evidence than we have for any other single event in history. And 
so it should. For it is the cardinal fact of Christianity. All 
the rest of the system confessedly stands or falls with its ve- 
racity. St. Paul distinctly hazards his faith, his preaching, the 
truthfulness of himself and all his brethren, on this fact.* But it 
cannot, from the nature of the case, be demonstrated. The 
credibility of testimony in general and of those who knew the man 
Jesus personally, the character of the system which rests upon it, 
areall involved. These form a consensus of proof which places it 
“ beyond a reasonable doubt.” But there is one aspect of this 
proof which admits of greater development than it has ever yet 
received; that is, the regressive; from its salutary influence to 
the necessity of its truthfulness. The resurrection of Jesus was 
either a fact or not. If not, its assertion maintained by the 
Church was a falsehood. And not only so, but the whole system 
founded upon it is a falsehood. We then have the astounding 
spectacle of the rankest fraud and falsehood that the world ever 
witnessed, being at the same time the most salutary ; the embodi- 
ment of the highest morality, the most thoroughgoing justice, 
and the greatest happiness of any system of doctrine the world 
ever saw—with its professed followers in the van of all progress 
and in the control of the world’s forces, not by brute violence, 


*See REFORMED QUARTERLY for April, 1893, p. 194-203. 
t1 Cor. XV., 14-17. 
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but by the power of moral ideas. If we take the ground that a 
lie is the basest thing in the world which undermines a man’s 
character more than any other vice—which even the skeptic 
Montaigne * would admit—and that only under a pessimistic sys- 
tem, therefore, could falsehood be productive of even temporary 
good, there follows the alternative: either a lie and a fraudulent 
system founded thereon must be the cause of the greatest good 
the world ever experienced, or the resurrection of Jesus and the 
doctrines involved in it are true. If this is not a demonstration 
it is as near to it as possible in any concrete matter. It is as 
cogent as Euclid’s reductio ad impossibile, or the reductio ad ab- 
surdum of pure logic; and surely proves its theory “ beyond a 
reasonable doubt.”’ 

The author’s chapter on “ Newly discovered external evidence 
of Christianity” is a masterly grouping in small compass ofa large 
amount of facts and criticisms on the general subject of the trust- 
worthiness of the Gospel records. This discussion is timely, for 
destructive criticism has been busy. Reimarus and the Wolfen- 
bittel Fragments sowed acrop of dragon’s teeth. And what 
made the crop more deadly was the fact that the sowers were the 
professed friends of Revelation. Nearly all of them started out as 
accredited heralds of the Gospel, who received and showed un- 
common desire—just as the heretics who now vex the Church— 
to retain the honors and emoluments granted for teaching 
the faith which they sedulously labored to destroy. And it 
is worth remembering that nearly all of them ended by abjur- 
ing every essential doctrine of that faith in whose interest they 
professed the search for truth. Meanwhile they had made sucha 
caricature of it that, instead of being a system of truth and holy 
living, it became a tissue of falsehoods, and its Author and his im- 
mediate followers fraudulent pretenders. While most of these 
rationalistic critics were ashamed to assert such abhorrent teach- 
ings, yet they were the legitimate outcome of their destructive criti- 
cisms, and that they were so understood was proved by the fact 
that they furnished the arguments for those who were open blas- 
phemers. 

“The Testimony of Textual Criticism” finishes the author’s 
plan, except a kind of résumé of his several arguments intended to 
show the general result of the cumulative evidence. Destructive 
criticism has aimed to prove that the Gospels were a gradual 
growth out of tradition, and had no existence till Jong after the 
Apostolic age. But it is proven by records of unquestioned 
validity that the four Gospels were in existence and recognized as 
the authority of the churches before the close of the first century. 
There are many references to them in contemporary literature in 
the first quarter of the second century showing their existence in 
substantially their present form, and that they were quoted as au- 


* Voir. Essais, B. II., Chap. XVIII., Sec. 6, fin. et B. I., Chap. IX., Init. 
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thoritative in precisely the same way as they are at the present 
day. From this it is clear that considerable time must have 
elapsed after they were written before they could be thus referred 
to as the accepted guides of the whole Church, scattered as it was 
throughout the Roman Empire, for communication was slow and 
uncertain, books were rareand expensive. Hence,as the Gospels 
could be diffused but slowly, it can be assumed as true beyond 
question that what was received by all the scattered churches and 
referred to as the ground of doctrine and practice in the begin. 
ning of the second century had existed many years before that 
time in these isolated communities. This argument brings the 
written Gospels back to the very Apostolic age, for John lived 
till near the close of the first century, So there is no interval be- 
tween to be the region for tradition and the formation of myth, 
And here it should be noted that all the newly discovered manu- 
scripts, either of portions of the Sacred Record or Patristic 
writings, are, without exception, confirmatory of the orthodox 
view in regard to the authenticity of the Gospels. And the uni- 
formity of support given by those hitherto discovered furnishes 
every reason for assurance that future discoverers, should there 
be such as those of Tischendorf and Harris, they will still further 
confirm the Tezxtus Receptus. Critics like Renan* and Strauss 
expose their true spirit—which is not an honest search after 
truth, but hostility and prejudice—only to have their assertions 
overturned by new discoveries. Hence the only safety such ene- 
mies have for their theories is that they are quickly forgotten and 
have no effect upon fair-minded scholars who can see that the 
internal evidences of truth are corroborated by the consensus of 
external testimony. In themselves the Gospel narratives are in 
a perfectly natural style, to no degree swayed by a tendency to 
exaggeration, such as found in all mythical stories. For the mi- 
raculous is narrated as matter of fact, free from efforts to bolster 
it up as though considered doubtful, and from judgments passed 
by the narrator. The style is that of the eye witness, who sawin 
the events taking place before his eyes, and in the doctrines which 
were taught, so deep a significance for moral character and the 
hope of a future life that the means by which these are effected 
are lost sight of in the magnitude of the results for which the 
writers labor. It may, therefore, be left to the Providence of God 
to preserve corroborative records which establish the truths of 
the Gospel narrative beyond peradventure, while its enemies over- 
reach and expose themselves in their endeavors to destroy that 
which has the power of an endless life. 0 
J. C. 


*Renan pronounced e Apology of Aristides, found in an Armenian version 
at Venice, a forgery. But A subs aquently found a Greek copy of the 
original which confirmed all that had been claimed for this work. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND IDEALISM : By John Watson, Professor in Queen’s Col- 

lege, Kingston, Canada. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1897. 

This is a small but ambitious book. The author is a well-known 
writer and lecturer on philosophy, and his success has been such 
as to justly encourage him for large undertakings. Much of the 
substance of this work has been delivered in lectures with marked 
acceptance in the University of California and at the Institution 
where he is professor. The value of the book is shown by an 
early demand for a second edition. The author is not deficient 
in self-assertion, and the promise of the book is certainly quite 
up to the performance. His treatment of the Jewish and Chris- 
tian ideals of religion shows more ability than that of the Greek. 
He does not seem to be at home in the original sources of knowl- 
edge here, as he gets his information for the main authorities 
second-hand, through Jowett’s translations. There are evidences 
of carelessness which should not appear in a second edition. 
The statement made, e. g.,on p. 6, that, “ the totem is a being 
lower than man,” is flatly contradicted on p. 17, when it is said: 
“ Early man found in his totem something higher than himself.” 

The seventh chapter, “ Idealism in relation to Agnosticism and 
the Special Sciences,” seems out of place. For it is not germane 
to the subject as announced on the title page,and the book would 
be stronger without it. Its substance might well be incorporated 
in a work on metaphysics ; and we feel sure from the author’s well- 
known power, displayed in parts of this book and in other works, 
that he could make the argument of this chapter more available 
in a different connection. 

The attempt is made to trace the evolution of idealism on the 
assumption of man’s development from lower forms of life, and 
that his first religious notions were gained by himself. These 
consisted in ancestral worship and totemism, and their further de- 
velopment owed but little if anything to a direct revelation from 
a higher power. In fact the author plays fast and loose with such 
sources of knowledge. When it suits him to use Scriptural ideas 
he does so, and when not he ignores them. This ideal is traced 
from the grosser forms of Nature worship and Polytheism up 
through Judaism until it culminates in Christianity. According 
to the author's conception, which is expressed with great beauty, 
perfection seems to be here attained. But whether this ideal is 
ultimate, or, like all those before it, must give place to another, 
will depend upon the faithfulness with which men embody this 
one in their lives. The alternative, however, should not be ex- 
pressed in that way. For if this ideal is adapted to raise men to 
the highest grade of virtue and happiness it cannot be trans- 
cended. Men may fail to reach this standard, but this does not 
affect its truths or adaptation to the purpose for which it was 
given. We must never forget that while it makes no difference 
to a system of religion any more than to any other truth, whether 
men accept it or not, it makes all difference to them. If a man 
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chose to deny Aristotle’s law of contradiction, the Euclidian 
axioms, or the Newtonian law of gravitation, and frame his con- 
duct accordingly, these laws would not be affected, though he 
might suffer. No one can deny that the religion of the Christian 
revelation proves to the individual and the community, so-far as 
it is adopted, a cure for every ill, a culture for every power of 
body and mind, an increase of happiness for all men, and a better. ~ 
ment even for all creatures. Hence we maintain that the ideal of 
Christ’s teaching and life cannot be transcended. 

The Greek ideal is unfolded by the author in a rapid sketch 
from the earliest traces in literature until it found its highest de. 
velopment in Plato. The true conception of the ideal is found in 
this thinker, who thought for all the philosophic world since, and 
spoke as the standard of expression for all subsequent literature. 
With him the Idea was the original and perfect image, after which 
each thing in its proper sphere was formed. These were the ex- 
emplars in the mind of the true monotheistic God, constituting 
his thoughts which were immanent in him from eternity. Hence 
creation was simply their evolution and embodiment in a material 
form. Butas the material was in a state of flux, never remaining 
the same, there could be no science because it was in a perpetual 
transformation. Hence these material copies could not be per- 
fect, because what is constantly changing is liable either to ad- 
vance orretrogression. But the more the materials resemble the 
idea, the more complete they become. While there was much in 
Plato’s doctrines that expressed moral ideas, as well as every 
species of truth, mathematical, physical, social, philosophical, 
there was also in him, as the interpreter of his own times, 
much that was crude. Sometimes his philosophy sounds like a 
revelation from heaven. He touches the inmost soul of one who 
is seeking the truth and trying to live a virtuous life. In his doc- 
trines there are ideals which must ever remain an inspiration toa 
better service for God and man. The early Christians seized on 
his system with avidity. They saw in Jesus Christ a perfect ideal 
of character, the form of humanity absolutely faultless, after which 
each believer should copy. For as the Platonic ideas were the 
originals, after which all things were created, and as they were 
complete in proportion to their resemblance to these exemplars, 
even so the followers of Jesus Christ attained to the standard of 
perfect men to the degree they copied Him. There was entire ac- 
cord between this part, which is the chief doctrine of the Platonic 
philosophy, and the teachings of the Old and New Testaments. 
For the system of worship, the temple and the sacrifices, were to 
be fashioned expressly after the image showed to Moses on Mount 
Sinai. The entire ideal of this worship, particular, varied and 
tedious in its minute and exactitude, had only one purpose ; that 
is, to transform the soul of the worshipper into the character of 
Him who had been in the bosom of the Divine Father from eter- 
nity. No wonder that the learned Christian Fathers, who had been 
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imbued with the Platonic doctrines, rejoiced when they found this 
system of philosophy had its counterpart, even its complete rea- 
lization in the revelation of Jesus Christ, the ideal, the Second Man. 
Here was the Christian ideal, after which every believer is to 
copy, “ that Christ may be found within them the hope of glory.” 
Nor is it strange that the most spiritual and cultured of all Chris- 
tians in succeeding ages, even to our own time, have been drawn 
with irresistible impulse to the philosophy of that wonderful 
Greek who seems to have possessed much of “ that true light 
which lighteneth every man who cometh into the world.” All the 
revelations which have been accepted among men undoutedly con- 
tained something of the truth. Hence Teste David cum Sibylla 
may be admitted without derogating anything from%that perfect 
Revelation made by the Son of God, the Savior of the world. 

It is difficult to accept our author’s view of the Hebrew ideal 
withous ignoring the Mosaic Legation and the revelations which 
were preparatory to it, beginning from man’s earliest existence on 
earth. Our author teaches that there was only a gradual evolu- 
tion of doctrine without any special communication made to the 
Patriarchs on Sinai. But the influences of an ideal, such as 
could not be evolved by savages, can be seen during the early 
ages in the characters of Abraham, Joseph, Moses, Isaiah, Daniel. 
They were far in advance of their contemporaries among the 
nations around them, but not of the doctrines of their religion. 
This fact is set forth clearly by Jesus repeatedly in His condem- 
nation of the interpretation put upon these doctrines by tradition 
and illustrated in practice. For despite these glosses He says : 
“From the beginning it was not so.” The Jews as a community 
were continually backsliding and having recourse to the gods of 
their heathen neighbors. But nothing can be more clear than the 
monotheism of the revelation made to Adam, Noah, Job; and 
nothing more distinct than the doctrines of the law on Sinai and 
its interpretation by priests and prophets touching the person- 
ality and character of God. The Jews were required to remain 
distinct from the surrounding peoples to prevent contamination, 
and particularly in regard to one God. It is true that the ideal 
of the Jew was crude, as our author complains. But he could 
not be transformed into an elevated, religious character at once. 
During four centuries he had been oppressed in every conceivable 
way. The monuments corroborate and add to the statements of 
Holy Writ as to the degrading service to which this people were 
subject ; and it is not strange, if they, as a body, failed to reach 
a high ideal. This rudeness called for a strict and unyielding 
discipline. Man cannot be elevated at once. Reform progresses 
slowly. Undoubtedly the ideal which was entertained by the Jews 
was one of reward for services. They were the chosen people of 
God provided they obeyed His law. There is nothing wrong in 
this if understood in its proper sense. Utilitarianism meets with 
and kisses the highest ideal of personal holiness. For those who 
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do the will of God, which is the law of their nature, shall inherit 
the earth. And this earth was made not for misery, but for hap- 
piness. Men are wretched simply because by trangression they 
harm themselves. They do not get out of life what they should, 
because they do not obey the laws of life. If God is a loving 
Father, as the highest type of idealism in Dr. Watson’s view 
teaches, then He desires His children to get all the good possible 
out of this life; and the more good they get out of it, the more 
sure they are of being ready for a state of existence such as Reve- 
lation unfolds. But the Jewish people did not keep before their 
eyes the ideal disclosed to them in the Law. They covered up its 
eternal truths with the glosses of interpreters who gave them a car- 
nal and temporal sense. They boasted of themselves as Abra- 
ham’s children, but showed by their acts that they were bastards, 
For those who are His true children do the works which their 
progenitors, the lawgivers and prophets, in constant succession, 
taught them. The ideal was there nevertheless, and its beauty 
shone out again and again through the words of holy seers until 
the coming of the Great Prophet of Nazareth. He, with the power 
of the sun caused the seed truths, which had been sown in the 
soil of Judaism awaiting the dayshine of his coming, to germinate 
and bear fruit with a new and brighter life. The author is egre- 
giously mistaken when he says (p. 49) that Jehovah was consid- 
ered by the Jews only as the greatest of all the gods, for the whole 
teaching of the Pentateuch, and especially after the giving of the 
Law, was that the objects worshipped by the heathen were not 
gods at all. In proof of this they are commonly called “the 
nothings.” So, again, the author makes a bad slip when he says 
(p. 51) that “ there was a change, and a theocratic commonwealth 
was formed by Ezra and Nehemiah.” This had been done at Sinai, 
certainly it had been perfected under David and Solomon. In 
these, as so many other places, the author makes the facts bend 
to a preconceived theory, rather than make his theory conform to 
the admitted facts. 

When we arrive at the professed object of this book we find 
much to approve, and a few yet cardinal matters to condemn. It 
may be consistent with the author’s view to treat Jesus Christ as 
simply a man, one exalted incomparably higher than any other, 
though not a divine being equal with God. But we hold that there 
can be no compromise as to the position of Him who professes to 
be the Savior of the world. If He is not that which He declared 
himself to be—the Son of God, the Atoning Sacrifice for the sins 
of men, the Messiah of whom the prophets spake—He was an im- 
postor, and the worst impostor that ever deceived the credulous, 
for He left the impression on His immediate followers, the 
Apostles, and others including His enemies, that He claimed to 
be one with the Father, not in a metaphysical sense, in which all 
might be called one with, because they are the sons of God, but 
as one with Him in substance and creative energy. Jesus knew 
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that He had caused such a belief, and if He permitted this to con- 
tinue when He knew it to be false then the system of Christianity 
is but a deception and its ideal a falsehood. His doctrine in that 
case will be no ideal to the Church, and she will be deprived of 
what Mill thought the greatest advantage over all other systems 
of religion, a perfect example to follow. We have no patience 
with those who accept Jesus just as far as suits their convenience, 
and then by implication make Him a fraud in what constitutes 
His peculiar claim. If any of our acquaintances recognize us 
when they wish a favor, and ignore us to suit their convenience, 
we part company. So we do emphatically with all who admire 
the character of “the Nazarene enthusiast,” and thereby make 
the Son of God a liar. The author, we hope, did not intend such 
interpretation, and, perhaps, his language to himself will not bear 
this out. Yet such is the impression which a repeated reading of 
his book has left upon one who opened it with a feeling of ad- 
miration, and who was charmed with the beauty of the ideal of 
Christianity considered as the working out of a noble character 
through personal responsibility. But such reasoning as that on 
page 79, where the author discusses what Jesus hoped to accom- 
plish, the altering of His plans according to advancing knowledge 
gained through experience, places Him ona par with a human 
reformer who has no special guidance of the Spirit, and renders 
it impossible for Him to be a Savior of the world, or even an ideal 
for the Church. 

We can, however, agree heartily with what the author says 
when he asserts that the ideal of Christianity is the complete 
union of religion and morality. These two, if genuine, will al- 
ways move along pari passu. For religion does not consist in 
accepting a formal creed, and in paying the tithes of mint, anise, 
and cummin of the ceremonial law. The devils believe more doc- 
trines than Pharisee, priest or hypocritical Christian. Faith 
without works is dead; that is, it has no content, and therefore 
no real existence. The mistake of Max Miiller in saying the 
Greek morality was superior to their religion is well answered by 
our author. When we look below the surface through the Greek 
comedy, or read between the lines of their historians and orators, 
we see a depth of immorality quite on a par with their degraded 
notions of their gods. Morality and religion are in truth coun- 
terparts of each other, and cannot exist apart. The true ideal 
of Christianity is one that takes in the whole man, and enables 
him to receive with thankfulness and use with the highest enjoy- 
ment every good creature that his Heavenly Father gives him. 
This is a good world ; only men make it bad by their sins. God, 
as a Father, wishes all his creatures to be happy and rejoice ever- 
more. He has spread out a universe of beauty from the laws 
which rule among the worlds to the geometry which divides space, 
to the biology which watches the tiniest organism with its marvel- 
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lous construction. There is beauty in the opening flower, the 
bird’s song, the rising sun, the dancing of the restless wave, the 
gleam of the lightning; but most of all in the moral law within 
man’s conscience. These are adapted to give pleasure to those 
who have the capacities by nature and by culture to see what is 
beautiful, both material and spiritual. But the fitness for the en- 
joyment must be in the man himself. He has the potentiality for 
development, and the responsibility of success or failure. He has 
the inclinations to lead him astray. The problem of evil casts 
its dark shadow across any system of theology that ever has been 
devised. But man’s consciousness tells him that he is endowed 
with personal responsibility. Therefore no being but himself can 
make him go astray. None but himself can work out a character 
for him. The conditions have been made such by a Mediator that 
he is delivered from the guilt of others’ sin, and is not held re- 
sponsible for the bar sinister of heredity. “ For Christ hath re- 
deemed us from the curse of the law being made a curse for us.” 
But we must work out our own salvation. The character which 
each man has, and his fitness for both this lifeand the one to come, 
must depend on his own conscience, his own voluntary action. 
The relation to God as a Father insures him immortality ; but his 
own actions must decide his fitness for happiness, and therefore 
his actual happiness, since no one can enjoy that for which he 
has no adaptation. His fitness is to be effected by the imma- 
nency of the Holy Spirit which belongs to man by virtue of his 
sonship with God, and which abides with him unless he perversely 
rejects and casts Him out. This idealism perpetually brings to 
light the distinction between what a man is and what he ought 
to become. The lack of correspondence between what he has al- 
ready attained and the measure of duty which he ought to per- 
form creates the standard for better thoughts, better work, better 
life and a higher plane of enjoyment, giving constant premonition 
of a more perfect state of existence. 
J. C. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY CiTy. By Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D. Pp. 186. 
The Baker and Taylor Company, New York. 1898. Paper, 25 cents; 
cloth, 50 cents. 

The well-known author of the popular and widely-circulated 
books, “ Our Country ” and “ The New Era,” who is the General 
Secretary of the Evangelical Alliance for the United States, re- 
cently completed another sociological work in the same vein as 
the above and named it “The Twentieth Century City.” The 
very brief preface sets forth the object of the small volume: 
“This book attempts both a diagnosis and a prescription. It un- 
dertakes to show the essential character of modern civilization, 
its weakness and its peril, and suggests a treatment which is ob- 
viously practicable.” Some of the material had appeared in The 
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Christian Advocate and commanded such an interest that the au- 
thor was encouraged to give it more permanent form as well as 
to elaborate it. The titles of the eight chapters will give the 
reader a general idea of the nature of their contents: The Ma- 
terialism of Modern Civilization, A Nation of Cities, the Ma- 
terialistic City a Menace to Itself, The Materialistic City a 
Menace to the State and Nation, Remedies, The New Patriotism, 
Twentieth Century Christianity, Twentieth Century Churches, 
Practical Suggestions. Although the author states that he is 
an optimist, a pessimistic tone seems to pervade the greater 
part of the book, no doubt due to the stern and discourag- 
ing facts he adduces. In the first half of the book he diag- 
noses the state of our civilization,and casts a prophetic glance 
into the future. He says that of the many marvels to which the 
nineteenth century has given birth the greatest and most charac- 
teristic wonder has been the unprecedented and disproportionate 
development of material civilization, and deplores the fact that 
this has been at the expense of intellectual and spiritual growth. 
By a number of exceedingly interesting statistical examples he 
compares the material growth of our nation with that of the lead- 
ing nations of Europe. In a clear and logical way he shows that 
materialism is the supreme peril of modern civilization and that 
the modern city is its best exponent. The movement from coun- 
try to city is a world-phenomenon, and this is due to causes which 
are permanent. The problem of the twentieth century will there- 
fore be the city. The city is destined to dominate the nation. 
Is materialism to dominate the city? It can be saved from the 
final doom of materialism only by quickening its moral and intel- 
lectual life. The second half of the book presents some of the 
remedies which the author thinks are practicable and will suf- 
fice to savethe nation. In a very interesting chapter he presents 
the need of a new patriotism. The twentieth century Christianity, 
which must be applied by the twentieth century churches, is the 
hope of our future. The awakening social conscience must be 
educated. The teachings of Jesus contain the fundamental prin- 
ciples which must be inculcated. The fundamental laws of ser- 
vice and sacrifice, energized by the law of love, must be per- 
fectly obeyed before society can be perfected. “ The city is to 
control the nation ; Christianity must control the city, and it 
will.” This optimistic climax makes up for most of the darker 
features of the book. This volume should be in the hands of 
every Americen citizen, and the ministers of our country will find 
in it much that will stimulate them in their work for humanity. 
The Gospel which Christ preached and which he sent us forth to 
preach is “ not a Gospel for disembodied spirits, but one for men 
in the flesh; not a gospel for a fraction of the man, but for the 
whole man, not a gospel for isolated individuals, but one for men 
in an organized society—a kingdom coming in the earth.” 
Tomas W. Dickerr. 
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A TREATISE ON THE PREPARATION AND DELIVERY OF SERMONS. By John 
A. Broadus, D.D., LL.D., author of “ A Harmony of the Gospels,’’ ‘‘ His- 
tory of Preaching,’”’ ‘‘Commentary on Matthew,’ etc. New (Twenty- 
third) Edition. Edited by Edwin Charles Dargan, D.D., Professor of Homi- 
letics in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. New 
York, A. C. Armstrong and Son, 51 East Tenth Street, near Broadway. 
1898. Price, $1.75. 

The first edition of this work was published in 1870. Since then 
twenty-two editions of it have been exhausted. This in itself is 
proof of its superior character. Ifit had not been a work of very 
decided merit so many editions of it would not have been de- 
manded. Moreover, during these twenty and more years it has 
found favor not only in this country, but also in England. The 
present edition is the twenty-third. It is not a mere reprint of 
the earlier editions, but a really new edition revised from the au- 
thor’s own notes, improved, and brought up to date. We com- 
mend it to ministers generally as well worthy of their attention. 
The careful reading of it can scarcely fail to be profitable to all 
whose work it is to preach the Gospel to their fellowmen. On the 
preparation and delivery of sermons we, indeed, know of nothing 


better. J. M. T. 


THEORY OF THOUGHT AND KNOWLEDGE. By Bordon P. Bowne. Harper & 

Brother, New York. Pp. 389. $1.50. 

This is the latest and, in many respects, the most satisfactory 
of Dr. Bowne’s series of philosophical works. The scope of in- 
quiry is limited to a definite field, the discussion is thorough and 
exhaustive, and the statements, both of the problems involved 
and of the conclusions reached, are clear and forcible. There 
are, no doubt, many persons who feel no interest in a book of this 
kind simply because they have never, in their thinking, been con- 
fronted with the problems and difficulties contained in the subject 
which the author here makes his special study ; but every thought- 
ful thinker, every inquirer who has put to himself the question: 
What is thought? or What is knowledge ? will find in these pages 
a great deal that is intensely interesting as well as permanently 
helpful and instructive. 

In an earlier work entitled Metaphysics,a Study of First Prin- 
ciples, the author discussed the general scope of philosophy as 
including the Science of Being on the one hand, and the Possi- 
bility and Nature of Knowledge on the other. In the more re- 
cent work Being and Knowing, while they cannot be entirely 
separated and the problems which arise in connection with the 
one continually involve the other, are held apart, and the inquiry 
is limited to the nature and contents of thought, that is to the 
process of thinking and the results of that process as they appear 
in the form of knowledge. 

The author defines thought “as that form of mental activity 
whose aim is truth or knowledge,” The first question that arises 
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pertains to the nature of the process itself. Is the mind active 
or passive? Is thought merely the impression made by some- 
thing external, so that “ things ” become pictures in the mind, as 
objects are photographed upon a sensitive plate, and thus take 
the form of “thoughts?” Or is thought the result of the mind’s 
own creative activity in such form that sense impressions, stim- 
ulating the mind into activity, become the occasion and the ma- 
terial for the construction of an inner world of ideas and relations 
which constitute the proper empire of thought, and which no 
photographic reproduction of the external world could produce? 
The author’s criticism of the former or empirical theory is keen 
and effective, and he sets forth his own view that thought is con- 
structive in a way which leaves little to be wished for in thor- 
oughness and clearness. After a discussion of the general condi- 
tions of thought, of the objects of thought, and of the categories, 
he proceeds to consider the traditional forms of thought, the no- 
tion, the judgment and the inference. The discussion of the no- 
tion, whether it is individual or general, or whether it has an actual 
or possible metaphysical existence, is especially important and 
interesting and deserves careful study. 

In the second part of the book the author takes up for con- 
sideration the Theory of Knowledge. After a careful discussion 
of philosophic scepticism, or the question: Can we know? which 
he sets aside as irrational, he proceeds to inquire into the nature 
of the relation between thought and thing, leading to a criticism 
of the current theories of monism and dualism, realism and ideal- 
ism. To our human thinking there must always be a concrete, ob- 
jective order, distinct and different from the thinking subject. 
And yet this objective order cannot be what the author calls a 
“lumpish reality or externality,” existing apart from all thought 
or thinking. Thought and thing, idealism and realism, meet in 
the divine mind, where thought becomes thing through the media- 
tion of will, or the actualization of the divine thought in the 
created order, not established once for all by a single act, but es- 
tablished and maintained by a continuous act, so that in the most 
real sense, the world is and has its being continuously in God. 
Perhaps the following quotation will set forth the author’s view : 

“ Thought, then, is the supreme condition of any real monism. 
But this thought must be more than a passive conception in a 
mirroring consciousness. It must be a complex activity—must 
be, in fine, a thinker and adoer. Both elements are needed to 
meet the case. The production of reality cannot be reached by 
any analysis of conceptions, but only by a free actualization of 
conceptions. The conception in the understanding must be com- 
pleted by the energizing in the will. In other words, creation is 
the only solution of finite existence in which thought can rest. 
The finite subject and the cosmic object must find their common 
oop y and bond of union, not in some one impersonal substance, 

ut in the absolute thought and will.” J. 8. 8. 
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ANNOTATIONS ON THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE. By Revere 
F. Weidman, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Systematic Theology in the Chicago 
Lutheran Theologi ical Seminary. Pages Ixv and 365. Christian Litera- 
ture Company, New York. 1898. Price, $1.50. 

This forms the twelfth volume of the Lutheran Commentary, 
published under the general editorship of Prof. Henry Eyster 
Jacobs. The general character of the volume is in harmony with 
that of the previous volumes, which have been noticed in this Rr. 
view. The purpose of this work is to furnish a plain exposition 
of the New Testament Scriptures for the benefit of intelligent 
Christians generally. For Sunday-school teachers, and for busy 
preachers, as well as for general Bible readers, such a commentary 
must be of great value. They find in it a guide to the under- 
standing of the Bible without any learned apparatus, and without 
any extended critical discussions. The object of the different 
commentators is to give results rather than the methods of ob- 
taining them ; and the text adopted for this purpose is that of the 
Revised English version. 

Professor Weidner informs his readers that this “ book was 
written altogether in the inductive way. The author did not be- 
gin with any preconceived views as to what the outcome would 
be.” Of course, no commentary ought ever to be written in any 
other way. No theologian is fit to write a commentary, who can- 
not rid himself of any denominational or dogmatic bias. It is 
the commentator’s business not to import his own preconceived 
opinions into the language of the sacred writers, but to dis- 
cover and express the meaning of those writers. But while Pro- 
fessor Weidner thus declares himself to be entirely receptive in 
relation to the sense of his author, he has the happy faculty of 
nearly always coming out in harmony with orthodox exegetical 
traditions, especially of the Lutheran type. Ina Lutheran com- 
mentary this could hardly be expected to be ctherwise. There is 
such a thing as exegesis being unconsciously influenced by the 
dogmatic and confessional system of the exegete. 

Professor Weidner maintains the traditional view of the author- 
ship of the book of Revelation. It was written by John the 
Apostle, who also wrote the fourth Gospel, and the three Epistles 
which go under his name ; and the date of composition is the end of 
the reign of Domitian, A.D. 95 or 96. Of thisthere can be no doubt. 
It is true that a powerful school of commentators have in recent 
times maintained that the book must have been written in the 
reign of Nero; but for this view there is, according to Professor 
Weidner, no sound reason. The literary differences between the 
Gospel of John and the Apocalypse have been relied upon as es- 
tablishing either a difference of authorship, or at least a very con- 
siderable interval of time between the composition of these two 
works. But this difference is greatly exaggerated and proves 
nothing, says our commentary. 

As to method of interpretation our author generally adopts the 
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principles of the Futurist system ; maintaining that the prophe- 
cies of the book relate to events which are as yet in the distant 
future. Not spiritual principles merely, according to the spiritu- 
alist system, nor incidents in the history of primitive Christian 
times, according to the preterist system, nor a progressive his- 
tory of the fortunes of the Church from the beginning to the 2nd 
of its existence, according to the continuous historical system, do 
we find in the Apocalypse, but prophecies relating to the second 
coming of Christ, which will precede the millenium. As the book 
of Daniel was the apocalypse of the first advent, so the Revela- 
tion of St. John is the apocalypse of the second advent of Christ. 
The phrase (Chap. I., verse 1), “the things which must shortly 
come to pass,” which is frequently quoted in favor of the preterist 
system, is by our author explained as “referring to the rapidity 
with which the events prophesied, at the appointed time, shall come 
to pass.” The original term is év réxe:, which according to our com- 
mentator does not mean soon after the time of writing, but in 
swift succession at some distant epoch. In accordance with this 
view our commentator rejects all the explanations that have yet 
been proposed of the mystic number of the beast, in 13:18,namely 
666. It was observed as early as the time of Irenzeus that the 
Greek letters involved in this number spell the word Lateinos. 
In recent times it has been claimed with great confidence that the 
name intended is Neron Kaisar, it being supposed that the writer 
had in view Hebrew letters. These solutions are all brushed 
aside by our commentator as worthless, and the last one especially 
is branded as rationalistic. Professor Weidner, by the way, has 
a peculiar habit of denouncing any opposing views as rationalis- 
tic, which does probably not strengthen him in the judgment of 
scholars. In regard to the point now under consideration he 
says: “ We may be pretty certain that it will be impossible to 
discover the secret before the beast’s appearance, and then be- 
lievers will be able to recognize him by this number.” Then he 
continues as follows: “ Deeply significant is the fact, noticed by 
many commentators, that the number of the name Jesus, our Re- 
deemer’s personal name, according to the numerical value of the 
letters in its Greek form,is 888, The number eight has a deep 
significance. It is the number of the resurrection. It has the 
same relation to the number of Christ, as six has to the number 
of Antichrist.” We confess that to us all this is not very con- 
vincing. It looks a good deal like trifling. In general we cannot 
favor the futurist view of the book of Revelation. We prefer the 
preterist view, with all the difficulties which it may involve, rather 
than the view which would make of this book a mere sphinx to 
its original readers. 


Her PLACE AssIGNED. A Story for Older Sunday-school Scholars. By 
Walter E. Schutte. Pages vi and 448. Price, $1.50. Lutheran Publication 
Society. Philadelphia, Pa. 1898. 
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This is a work of fiction written with the view of impressing 
upon the minds of young readers the truths of the Christian re- 
ligion and of Christian morality. The events of the narrative 
are taken from every-day home life; and while there is no plot of 
deep mystery to fascinate the attention of the reader, the interest 
of the story is well sustained, and young readers will be pleased. 
The high school, the catechetical class, the church service, the 
occupations and pleasures of home, the excitement of the street, 
and the agitations of the labor convention are all made to con- 
tribute to the interest of the story. The particular religious at- 
mosphere and spirit pervading the story are those of the Lutheran 
Church, which, however, is sufficiently like to our own to make 
the book entirely safe and profitable reading for our own young 
people. In much of the fiction which is found on the shelves of 
Sunday-school libraries there breathes a spirit antagonistic both 
to the Reformed and Lutheran Churches. Much of what is held 
dear in both these churches is ridiculed in the books which their 
children read. All this is different in the volume before us. 
Here catechizing, confirmation, liturgical worship, the observance 
of Church festivals, and similar things, are spoken of with rever- 
ence as valuable Christian institutions. Pastors and Sunday- 
school superintendents who are increasing their libraries will do 
well to include this volume in their lists. 


GENESIS OF THE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE. The Relation Between the Establish- 
ment of Christianity in Europe and the Social Question. By H. 8. a 
Professor in the Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge. Pages viii 
and 309. Macmillan Company, New York. 1897. 

It is one of the significant signs of the times that works on 
sociological questions are appearing in great numbers. Indeed, 
so rapid is the publication of them that one finds it almost impos- 
sible to keep pace with it in reading. The meaning of this is, of 
course, that a great many educated people are thinking on socio- 
logical questions. And the cause of this again is the continuous 
and ever-increasing pressure of social problems. The social 
world is not at present in a condition of stable equilibrium. 
There is much unrest and agitation. The pressure of life on cer- 
tain classes is daily becoming severer. While wealth is increas- 
ing, it is continually becoming more difficult for great masses of 
men to obtain the means of livelihood for themselves and their 
families. The struggle for existence is bearing with great sever- 
ity upon the humbler classes of society. The great majority 
enter this struggle handicapped from the start, and they never 
have the ghost of a chance to succeed. Until quite recent times, 
and when the pressure of the struggle was not as heavy as it is 
now, the problem here presented received but little attention. 
Preachers, especially, got rid of the difficulty by observing that it 
is God’s will that some people should be rich and others poor; 
and this, while intended to be comforting to the poor, proved to 
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be a very flattering doctrine to the rich, who were thus led to be- 
lieve themselves to be the special favorites of heaven. Those 
among the clergy who are still preaching the “ old-fashioned 
Gospel” of social predestination to the delectation of the silk- 
robed and kid-gloved members of their flocks, and, indeed, all 
who are interested in sociological studies, ought to read this book 
of Professor Nash on the “ Genesis of the Social Conscience.” It 
would at least afford them wholesome food for reflection. 
Professor Nash defines the essence of the social problem to be 
the individualization of the downmost man in society and makin 
him really count as one. He adopts as primary maxims of socia 
ethics, first, the utilitarian rule formulated by Mill, “ Each man is 
to count for one, nobody for more than one,” and, secondly, 
Kant’s practical principle, “Always treat humanity, whether in 
yourself or another, as a person, and never as a thing.” This is 
what he calls the concrete doctrine of equality, and which he de 
fines as the “equal right of every man to be individual.” “ Di- 
vine right is not now the monopoly of kings and aristocrats. All 
men have divine right, the right to be individual,” that is, the 
right to develop their individual personality and to be happy, in 
this life, to the utmost measure of their capacity. “A society 
that refuses to provide the lowest man with the opportunity for 
self-development, and turns him into a thing, a means to another’s 
self-development, is ‘a compact with hell,’” p. 286. This is the 
dictum of the social conscience of the present Christian world. 
The social conscience is the conscience which insists that the 
concrete doctrine of individuality should be a permanent ele- 
ment in the social constitution. And this doctrine “draws after 
it the moral necessity of undoing political laws which make 
the individuality of some men a bar to the individuality of any 
men, and of removing certain economic conditions which make it 
impossible for masses of mankind to be individual at all.” It is 
our author’s purpose to show how this social conscience, the con- 
science which insists on counting the commonest man as one, and 
giving to all an equal chance for life, liberty and happiness, was 
developed among the nationalities of the Mediterranean world. 
Outside of the circle of these nationalities no such conscience ever 
existed. There has never been any social problem among the 
Asiatic peoples. The idea of individual personality has never 
been recognized there, and hence, of course, the question how the 
State—society in its organized form—should secure for it the 
right and the chance of free development could never have arisen. 
In the early Greek and Roman republics also the idea of individu- 
ality did not come to its rights. The polytheistic form of religion 
among the Greeks and Romans, as among other nations, must 
have prevented the true doctrine of man and of human society 
from gaining acceptance. Before the brotherhood of men could 
be acknowledged, the unity and fatherhood of God must be recog- 
nized. Our author, accordingly, shows how the introduction of 
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Christianity among the Mediterranean peoples first gave rise to the 
existence of a social question, and how, under the stimulating influ- 
ence of Christianity through the subsequent centuries the social 
conscience was gradually developed among the Christian nations. 
How the process of this development was affected by the develop- 
ment of dogma during the Christological and scholastic periods, 
how it was affected by the doctrine of the incarnation, by the doc- 
trine of individual immortality, and even by the doctrine of the 
endless punishment of the wicked in hell, and how it was affected 
by the evolution of the medieval Church, by the institution of mo- 
nasticism, and by the work of the Reformers, we can not now in- 
dicate in the briefest manner. For these points we must refer the 
reader to the book under consideration. We allow ourselves only 
to quote a few sentences in regard to the sociological implications 
of the dogma of the incarnation. “The democratic ideal, there- 
fore, has a very real interest in the debate between Athanasius 
and Arius over the iota. The debate between the Christian and 
the heathen concepts of God involved a warfare of ideals for hu- 
manity. The dogma of the incarnation completed the dogma of 
creation and revelation. It affirmed that there is nothing in God 
which may not come into relation with mankind. It was all in 
the interest of the common man. * * * It assured him that he 
was kith and kin with the highest, that he was in everlasting part- 
nership with the best. * * * When Athanasius contended for the 
full meaning of the words ‘God became man,’ he did it in order 
that he might go on with full power to the words ‘ in order that 
man might become divine.’ And ‘man’ as he viewed him took in 
the saddle-maker on the same terms with Socrates. Yea,‘ man’ 
included the lowest slave. He had equal right of entry with 
Caesar into the holiest,” pp. 108-9. 

In all this we need scarcely say that we are in full agreement 
with our author. But there are some points in regard to which 
we are not so sure that we can agree with him. One of these, for 
instance, is “ the social significance of the predestinarian view of 
the world.” Professor Nash agrees with many others in repre- 
senting the doctrine of absolute divine sovereignty as being cor- 
related with the doctrine of the absolute human individual, or 
with the doctrine of civil and religious liberty. Numerous are 
the attempts made to prove the world’s indebtedness for civil and 
religious liberty to Calvinism. And it is true that Calvinistic 
peoples have been lovers of liberty, and that through them liberty 
has been promoted. If this claim made in behalf of Calvinism 
were entirely true, it would prove nothing in regard to the cor- 
rectness of Calvinistic doctrine; for in the process of evolution 
things which in themselves are evil may become factors in the 
development of that which is good. But we believe that the re- 
lation of Calvinism to liberty is rather external and accidental than 
internal and necessary. The idea of the absolute sovereignty of 
God, it is usually said, causes men to refuse obedience to any 
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authority but that of God, that is, to claim for themselves the 
exercise of the utmost freedom. That is doubtless true; men 
who are thoroughly possessed of this idea will claim for them- 
selves the liberty of acting as they think God wants them to act; 
and this may accidentally promote the progress of liberty. But 
are men thus possessed, ready to allow to others the same liberty 
which they claim for themselves? History tells another tale. 
But if Calvinistic predestinarianism is favorable to liberty, why 
is not Mohammedan predestinarianism alike favorable? We know 
that in Mohammedanism fatalism has killed every aspiration of 
liberty. We would, then, be disposed at least to modify some- 
what the statements of our author on this subject. But this is 
not a vital point, and we welcome this book as a whole because 
we believe that its influence on sociological thought must be bene- 
ficial. 

This influence of the book will, however, probably be somewhat 
diminished by the style in which it is written. It is not an easy 
book to read. It must be read with a constant stretch of atten- 
tion, and that, according to Herbert Spencer’s rule, is not an 
evidence of a good style. The book, indeed, can be understood 
by any one who is willing to bestow upon it the necessary amount 
of attention, but it does not arrest and fascinate attention and 
compel understanding. The language is often epigrammatic and 
picturesque, and at times terse even to obscurity. If it had been 
written in a more easy and fascinating style, it would doubtless 
have obtained a wider reading and accomplished more good. But 
as it is we commend it to those among our readers who are inter- 
ested in sociological studies, as all ministers ought to be, and 
willing to bestow upon it the necessary amount of attention. To 
them it will prove a rich mine of thought on a timely and inter- 
esting subject. 


THE PLACE OF DEATE IN EVOLUTION. By Newman Smyth. Pages xii and 

227. Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 1897. 

The subject with which this book deals is an exceedingly inter- 
esting one, and one too in regard to which more light than now 
prevails is greatly to be desired. Until recently our theology 
treated death simply as an infliction of punishment in consequence 
of human sin. The fall and disobedience of the first man in Para- 
dise brought death into the world and all our woes. The infer- 
ence, of course, is that if man had not sinned, disease and death 
would never have occurred, and the history of the human race, if 
indeed it would have had any history, would have been entirely 
different from what it is now. This connection between sin and 
death was extended even to the animal world beneath man. To 
the observation that according to the testimony of the rocks 
death must have reigned over countless generations of animals 
previous to the appearance of man upon this planet, the answer 
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was made that the petrifactions in the rocks were either created 
as they now exist, or, if they once belonged to living beings, these 
must have been visited with death in anticipation of human sin. 
And, in fact, if we are to suppose their death to have been a pun- 
ishment of human sin, we may as well suppose them to have been 
punished before the commission of that sin as after it; for the 
one view is about as reasonable as the other. This theory was 
built upon a few texts of Scripture which, being originally in. 
tended in a moral and religious sense, were taken in a natural 
and scientific sense,and made to teach doctrines contradicting all 
human reason and experience. 

This stage of theologizing is now happily past. Perverted 
texts of Scripture are no longer allowed to rule our science or 
control our faith. Experience and the facts of nature must be in. 
terpreted in their own light before they can be interpreted in the 
light of moral and religious teaching. Agreeably to this principle 
the subject of death must be studied in the light of biology and 
evolution, and the significance which attaches to it in this light 
must be unreservedly acknowledged, while at the same time we 
may still continue to view it also in a moral and religious aspect. 
It is in this way that the subject is treated in the book before us. 
The author is a believer in evolution, and in the first chapter, en- 
titled “ The Entrance and Use of Death in Nature,” presents the 
biological conception of death. Death in this view is not an evil, 
but a good, and, under the law of natural selection, promotes the 
process of evolution and the ascent of life. There is a region of 
life in which death does not exist. It is the realm of unicellular 
beings in which multiplication takes place by mere division. 
Death comes in where sexual beings begin, and where multiplica- 
tion takes place by conjugation of two individuals. And here it 
is a condition of progressive evolution—a means of advancing 
the progress of life, and therefore good, rather than an evil. And 
this law prevails in the human world as well as in the sub-human, 
showing that the former is originally planned upon the same idea 
as the latter, and that death is not an accidental or unnatural 
event coming in in the course of man’s history and serving as a 
punishment of some generic transgression. 

But granting that death is an essential factor in the develop- 
ment of the generic life of humanity, serving to raise each suc- 
cessive generation higher than those which have preceded it, how 
about the individual man? Must the individual perish in order 
that the type may survive and improve, or is death a benefit to 
the individual, too? This question our author discusses in the 
third and fourth chapters of the volume before us, headed respec- 
tively “‘ Scientific Presumptions of Immortality,” and “ The Final 
Discharge of Death.” We cannot here follow the course of our 
author’s argument in detail. He does not claim to prove the im- 
mortality of the soul; but he claims that the theory of evolution 
does not weaken, but rather strengthen the presumption of im- 
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mortality. He mentions “the principle of continuity ” as adding 
strength to this presumption; and he quotes with approbation 
the remark of John Fiske that belief in the immortality of the 
soul is a “supreme act of faith in the reasonableness of God’s 
work.” The human soul is the final product in the process of 
evolution, and possesses therefore not merely selective but survt- 
val value. When death shall have accomplished its office in the 
production of a being of perfect organization and adaptation, 
then death itself will be done away, and the result will be immor- 
tality. Of course, belief in immortality presupposes belief in a 
personal God, and those who can not reconcile evolution and the- 
ism, can not reconcile evolution and immortality. But that is the 
fault not of the argument, but of their mental constitution. The 
author of the volume before us, at any rate, is a theist as well as 
an evolutionist. 

In chapter five the author contrasts the “ biological and the 
Biblical view of death.” The former makes it a beneficent means 
of progressive development and happiness, the latter regards it 
as a means of punishment which could not exist at all if man had 
not sinned. Are these views irreconcilable? The author thinks 
not. They are aspects of the same truth viewed from opposite 
points of view ; as a mountain summit would present different as- 
pects when viewed from a point on the plain or from a point di- 
rectly above it. The object of Biblical teaching is not to give us 
natural or scientific truth, but to cultivate the religious life within 
us. It is moral and religious truth which it teaches. And as it 
would be a mistake to use the story of creation in Genesis in order 
to teach geological science, so it would be a mistake to accept 
what the Bible says about death as a natural history of death 
either in the animal or human world. This is doubtless a valid 
distinction, although some may not be altogether satisfied with 
the manner in which the author has wrought it out. We confess 
that we ourselves have been impressed with some sense of weak- 
ness at this point, although we regard the work as a whole as 
worthy of the highest commendation. It worthily opens up a 
subject which needs new investigation and thought. The old 
theological theory of death is no longer tenable, and he who at- 
tempts, however imperfectly, to put something better in its place, 
deserves well of the theological and religious public. 


Der Tod Christi, in seiner Bedeutung fiir die Erlésung, Eine biblisch-theologische 
Untersuchung, von Alfred Seeberg, Doctor und Professor der a in 
— Pages vi and 384. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Leipzig. 


This work, which has been before the theological public of Ger- 
many for several years, is, as the title indicates, a Biblico-the- 
ological study on a most important subject. It isa subject, more- 
over, in regard to which there is by no means unanimity of 
theological thought in the Church. That the death of Christ has 
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redeeming influence in humanity is a truth which Christendom has 
always recognized on the ground of religious experience. But in 
the explanation of this truth much doctrinal variety has always 
manifested itself; and there is no present probability that this 
variety will soon give place to dogmatic agreement. In the view 
of our author as expressed in the preface to this volume, the 
theory of vicarious satisfaction, formulated by Anselm and held 
by the older Protestant dogmaticians, must be regarded as a total 
perversion of the truth ; but so also must Ritschl’s construction 
of the theory of Aberlard, which is by no means adequate to the 
import attributed to the death of Christ in the primitive procla- 
mation of the Gospel. This statement may serve to indicate the 
author’s own standpoint at least negatively. 

It should be observed, however, that what we have before us in 
this volume is not a dogmatic treatise, but a Biblical study. It is 
in the line of Biblical theology. The author distinctly disavows 
the purpose of writing a dogmatic treatise on the atonement. 
The question which he seeks to answer is not what has the Church 
believed, or what ought the Church to believe, concerning the 
significance of the death of Christ, but what did the writers of 
Scripture believe. That is the primary question for the theolo- 
gian. The dogmatic question is important too, and deserves care- 
ful study ; but it can properly be entered upon only after the Bib- 
lical question has been answered; and then it requires in the 
theologian who attempts it a power of combination and of intui- 
tive apprehension of truth, such as is given to but fewmen. A 
hodge-podge of Biblical, historical and dogmatic conceptions any- 
body can write, but to produce a dogmatic is not so easy. 

Agreeably to his purpose, then, the author of this volume 
studies the several writings of the New Testament separately with 
reference to the particularly subject under investigation. This is 
ungestionably the right method of Biblical study. Whatever we 
may think of the Bible as an organic whole, its several books, es- 
pecially in the New Testament, must be acknowledged to possess 
each an individuality of its own which compels a separate study 
in order to its proper comprehension. Paul cannot be explained 
by Peter, or Peter by Paul, but each writer can only be explained 
by himself; and when this end has been accomplished, then only 
can the attempt be made to comprehend both in a higher formula. 
Following this method the author adopts the following order in 
his study of the New Testament writings. He begins with the 
Epistle to the Hebrews; not because he considers this the oldest 
part of the New Testament, but because the death of Christ in its 
relation to redemption is treated most fully in this Epistie. But 
he holds that in this Epistle the atoning work of Christ is appre- 
hended mainly, not under the aspect of a suffering sacrifice, but 
of an officiating high priest. The author passes next to the con- 
sideration of the writings of John, in which he thinks that the 
death of Christ is represented as serving mainly the purpose of 
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His glorification and exaltation to heaven. The Epistles of Paul 
are considered next; and here the idea of union with Christ is be- 
lieved to be the determinative conception. After this the author 
passes to the Epistles of Peter, the discourses in the Acts of the 
Apostles, and finally to the teaching of the Synoptists. But we 
have not room here to indicate even in the briefest manner the 
results obtained by this investigation. 

In the beginning of the chapter on the teaching of the Synop- 
tists the author calls attention to the fact that he does not desig- 
nate the subject of this chapter as the teaching of Jesus,and gives 
as the reason for this that “ the words which the Synoptists put 
into the mouth of Jesus concerning the redeeming import of His 
death cannot be proven to have been uttered by Him.” As the 
words were formulated, not by Jesus, but by those who reported 
them, we can in no case be certain of the thoughts of Jesus Him- 
self, but only of the impression which His words made upon those 
who first heard them. But it is important to remember that just 
when He spoke about His death we are told that His disciples 
understood Him not. It follows, then, that not what Jesus Him- 
self taught concerning His death, but what His disciples under- 
stood Him to teach, is what we may properly try to discover. 
And to this object the author then addresses himself, although it is 
but fair to observe that he supposes the primitive Christian com- 
munity after all to have had a substantially accurate conception 
of the mind of the Master on the subject of His own death. It 
is important to remember, however, that in the Synoptic Gospels 
Jesus but seldom comes to speak on this subject. Indeed there are 
but three passages recorded by the Synoptists in which Jesus speaks 
of the saving import of His death. The first is that in which He 
speaks of giving His soul as a ransom for the benefit of many (Mark 
20:45 ; Math. 20:28) ; the second that in which, at the last supper, 
He calls the cup the symbol of His blood, by the shedding of 
which is established the new covenant ; and the third that in which 
He explains the significance of His sufferings to the two disciples 
on the way to Emaus after His resurrection (Luke 24:44~47). 
The new covenant spoken of at the last supper, our author argues 
with much force, refers to such prophecies as that contained in 
Jer. 31:31 sq. In the new covenant two things will be accom- 
plished. The first is the forgiveness of sins and the second is the 
internalization of the law in the hearts of the people, so that 
righteousness may become the spontaneous product of their life. 
That new covenant with its effects, is now to go into operation in 
consequence of the death of Christ. 

In the last chapter the author sums up the result of his preced- 
ing investigation. What, according to this separate study of 
each individual writer of the New Testament, is the comprehen- 
sive result of its teaching as a whole on the subject in hand? At 
the risk of inadequacy of representation, which must always ac- 
company such an effort, we venture to summarize our author’s 
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views as follows: The writers of the New Testament all agree 
that it was necessary for Christ, through death, to enter into 
heavenly glory, in order that He might make effective His saving 
work among men. After having, by means of his words and 
works gathered a believing community, which is to maintain itself 
to the end of time by preaching the word concerning Christ, He 
was received into heavenly glory to the end that His saving work 
might attain to universal character. He presents Himself now 
to the eye of faith, not merely as the exalted Redeemer, but as 
Redeemer in whom the marks of death are still visible, to the end 
that he may awaken a sense of the execrable character of sin. 
Those who come unto Him in this state of mind,the exalted 
Redeemer receives into the inmost personal and vital communion 
with himself. Christ and the sinner form a unity which makes it 
possible that the act of Christ may come to stand for that of the 
sinner. In virtue of this union God may look upon the Christian 
as one who has ideally suffered all the ills which Christ suffered 
on account of sin; and thus reconciliation is effected, on the 
ground of which the sinner is sanctified. It appears thus that 
the death of Christ, in itself considered, has no saving efficacy. 
It obtains this efficacy only through the activity of the living 
Christ. But from this it follows that it would be incorrect to say 
that by the death of Christ God was reconciled to humanity, or to 
say that in His death He bore the penalty of the world’s sin, and 
appeased the wrath of God. “The theory of substitutionary 
satisfaction,” says Professor Seeberg, “ is, in point of fact, totally 
foreign to the New Testament. The cause of the suffering of 
Christ was not the wrath, but the love of God; and the essence 
of His suffering consisted, not in eternal, but in physical death. In 
one sense only is it possible to speak of a vicarious suffering of 
Christ, namely, in the sense that his temporal suffering has freed 
sinners from the necessity of eternal suffering.” From this 
resumé it can easily be seen that our author does not adhere to the 
traditional theory of the atonement, but that he is equally far 
from those modern theories which empty the death of Christ of 
any really redeeming efficacy. But the book before us must be 
thoroughly and carefully studied in order that the author’s views 
may be properly appreciated. 








